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Australia in the War of 1939-1945 Series 


THE ISLAND CAMPAICNS 

By Allan S. Walker. This volume in the medical series completes the story of the 
operational experiences of the Australian Army Medical Corps. It opens in Papua 
in 1942 and describes the struggle against tropical disease in New Guinea, the 
Solomons and Borneo, 35/- (post 1/1). 


AIR WAR AGAINST JAPAN, 1943-1945 

By George Odgers, The scope of this volume includes all aspects of the war against 
Japan in which Australian airmen served, including the Burma campaign. “Odgers 
writes of great individual and air-crew efforts and gives realistic accounts of many 


air combats’’ (Newcastle Herald). 25/- (post 1/3). 


THE JAPANESE THRUST 

By Lionel Wigmore. This volume is mainly concerned with the operations in 
Malaya in the early parts of the war—the experiences of the small garrisons that 
were overrun in New Britain, Ambon and Dutch Timor, the discussions that led up 
to the refusal of the Australian Government in | 942 to permit its troops to be sent 
to Burma and the ordeal of prisoners of war in Changi, on the Burma-Siam railway, 
and other Japanese camps. 30/- (post 1/5). 


Recent Australian Publications 


MIDDLE EAST JOURNEY 


By John Laffin, author of “Return to Glory’. A vivid picture of the Middle East, 
North Africa, Sicily and Saudi Arabia as they are today, with descriptions of the 
trails left by the Australian troops. in the last World War. 18/6 (post 9d.). 


FLYING MATILDA 

By Norman Ellison. A vivid narrative of Australia’s early days of aviation; the 
second part is a biography of Sir Charles Kingsford Smith. Illustrated. 27/6 
(post lid.). 


Available from all Booksellers and .. . 


ANGUS & ROBERTSON LTD. 


89 Castlereagh Street, Sydney. Telephone B 0363. 
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McLEOD’S BOOKSTORE 


invites you to browse at will 
among our select stock of 
GENERAL, TECHNICAL and 
CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


A. McLEOD 


107 Elizabeth Street, Brisbane 
and at Rockhampton 


Phone B 2921 


G.P.O. Box 872L 


The Bookshop of 


Man and Culture: An Evaluation of the 
Work of Bronislaw Malinowski, Edited 
by Raymond Firth. Price 52/3. 


Margareta Webber 


McEWAN HOUSE 
343 LITTLE COLLINS STREET 
MELBOURNE 


Ovid Metamorphoses, Translated by Rolfe 
Humphries. Price 47/3. 


Pakistan. A _ political study by Keith 
Callard. Price 49/9. 


Social Changes in the South Pacific: Rara- 
tonga and Aitutaki. By Ernest Beagle- 
hole. Price 46/6. 


Specialising in 


Encyclopedia of Bible Life. Madeleine S. 
Miller and J. Lane Miller. Price 60/-. 


GENERAL LITERATURE 
Oeuvres. A De Saint-Exupery. Price 90/-. 


Cuitp PsycHOLOGY 


Jahresring 57/58. Ein Querschnitt Durch 
die Deutsche Literatur und Kunst der 
Gegenwart. Price 32/-. 


Books FoR CHILDREN 


We are specializing in Reference Books and 
Subscriptions in all languages. Ask for 
detailed lists. 


Telephone: MU2418 


EFG ENGLISH AND FOREIGN 
BOOKSHOP 


28 Martin Place, Sydney, N.S.W. 
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Correspondence Courses 


... A. A. Examinations 


REGISTRATION EXAMINATION 


R1 Cataloguing and/or R2 Classification and Subject Headings 
combined with practical work for R3. 


R5 Special Libraries and Information Services 
combined with work for Special Subject Fields. 


R8 The Production, Publication, History and Care of Books 


PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION 
P1 Books and Libraries 


combined with practice in reference method as applied to the set reference works. 
P2 Acquisition and Preparation of Books 
A LOAN SERVICE OF TEXT-BOOKS IS AVAILABLE FOR STUDENTS 


Enquiries should be addressed to 


JOHN HIRST, A. L. A. 
44 Landers Road, Lane Cove, Sydney, N.S.W. 


JB 2628 
9 
FORWARD LIBRARY Speagle’s Bookshop 
| SUPPLY | Pty. Ltd 
PTY. LTD. 
Wholesale Booksellers The Children’s Book 
SPECIALIST 
Room 1, First Floor | 
THE BLOCK, 98 ELIZABETH ST. 
MELBOURNE, Cl. 
C 1321-2. 
GENERAL LITERATURE .- 


FICTION 


SECOND FLOoR 


JUVENILE BOOKS 317 St., MELBOURNE, 


(Near cr. Elizabeth St.) 
Suppliers to Libraries and Schools MU 3296 


“Knowing I lov'd my books, 


he furnish’'d me... .” 


LIBRARY BINDING 


SPECIALISTS 


PHOENIX BOOKSTORE 


Handles Books of 
QUALITY and 
IMPORTANCE 


ALL WorkK THOROUGHLY 
SUPERVISED 


Only Best Material Used 


for 


students and readers of 
discrimination and taste 


Stocks are based on a wide and varied 


LES. BADDOCK PTY. LTD. knowledge 


(Established 35 years) 
162 RILEY STREET, SYDNEY 
Tel. FA 1174-5 


and Representative will call 


93 CREEK STREET 
BRISBANE 


Phone: B 6672 


A. B. CG. 
BOOKBINDING PTY. LTD. 


offers you an extensive library service 


We specialize in the binding of 

LIBRARY BOOKS 

¢ JOURNALS 
CHILDREN’S BOOKS 
* QUARTER BINDING OF MAGAZINES, ETC. 
MAGAZINE COVERS 
* GOLDBLOCKING 
PLASTIC BOOKCOVERS 


Quality work at competitive prices 


Inquiries from interstate and country clients invited 
495 Collins Street Telephone MB 1797 Melbourne 
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MOVITEX Interchangeable Letter Signs 


Interchangeable letter signs are ideally suited for the requirements of libraries. They 
are attractive in appearance and the 3-dimensional effect of the prominent letters is 
eye-catching. 

The special feature of the Movitex is that you can make up your own signs and change 
the wording of the sign as you require. 


The letters are plastic and guaranteed There are six letters of the same kind to 

against breakage and they “plug-in” a bag and all the letters of the alphabet 

firmly and securely into the perforations and all figures are available. 

in the notice board. 3/- per bag 
4/6 per bag 


Notice Boards— 
in metal frames 
Sine 42” YF", 
16” x 12”, 43 18 
24” x 15”, £4 16 
30” x 24”, £6 15 
48” x 24”, £9 12 
Classification Strips — are 
available in 12” and 15” 
lengths. Small struts hold 
the plate upright. 
12” strip 4/9 ea. plus 
letters. 


15” strip 6/- ea. plus 
letters. 


For further particulars— 


S. & M. SUPPLY COMPANY 


229 Castlereagh Street, Sydney, N.S.W. 457 Riversdale Road, Hawthorn East, Vic. 
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NEW BOOK 


RARE BOOKS | 


Early Australia and Pacific — Natural History — Horticulture 
— Biographies — Art — Literature — Private Presses Limited 
Editions — Microscopes, Surveying and Scientific Instruments 


LEONARDO DA VINCI. Text by leading Italian scholars, with 1,600 finely printed 
gravure illustrations and 12 colour plates. This giant volume covers every aspect 
of Leonardo's life and work. To make the book more useful to librarians and 
students there has been added an exhaustive bibliography of over 800 classified items. 
£16/1/- (post, £1). 

DRAMA OF OROKOLO (F. E. Williams). The social and ceremonial life of the Elema 
people. Illustrated. £3/4/9 (post, 2/-). 

THE RACE QUESTION IN MODERN SCIENCE (UNESCO—by various authors). A 
collection’ of materials concerning questions of race designed to remove what is 
known as racial prejudice. £1/2/6 (post, 1/3). 

FOSSIL MEN—A Textbook of Human Paleontology (M. Boule and H. V. Vallois). An 
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the origin of mankind. Profusely illustrated. £4/10/9 (post, 3/-). 


WE SEARCH THE WORLD SUCCESSFULLY FOR RARE AND OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS. 
ADVISE US OF YOUR REQUIREMENTS. 


Tune in to our radio session Record Rendezvous with John Masters, every Tuesday 
night at 10.30 p.m. on 3AW. 


N. H. SEWARD PTY. LTD. __ | 
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THE STORE WITH THE BEST 
BOOKS 


DYMOCK’S FOR ALL BOOKS 
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DYMOCK’S BOOK ARCADE LTD. 


424 George Street, Sydney Telephone BL 3611 


Free Public Libraries: South Australia’s 
Unhappy Distinction 


By Proressor W. G. K. DUNCAN 
President of South Australian Branch. 


1. Our Unhappy Distinction 

South Australia is the only State in the 
Commonwealth without a system of rate- 
supported free public libraries. We still 
rely on subscription libraries, called here 
simply Institute libraries. Every other State 
in the Commonwealth has been convinced, 
by argument and evidence, that these sub- 
scription libraries are hopelessly out of date 
and inadequate to present-day needs. They 
were, of course, useful enough in their own 
day and age, and for that service no one 
would deny them a word of praise and 
gratitude. But that day and age has long 
since gone. A few of them, it is true, still 
show some signs of life and vigour, but as 
a system, they are inherently, that is by their 
very nature, incapable of providing the com- 
prehensive library service needed by a 
modern community. 


. To go on patching up this system, as we 
are still trying to do, is therefore, I shall 
argue, doomed to failure. It may be flat- 
tering to our sense of natural piety to cling 
with such tender solicitude to the institu- 
tions and ways of our grandfathers, but it 
is not very flattering to our intelligence. It 
is, in fact, wrong-headed. One by one, 
countries overseas, and, more recently, all 
the other Australian States, have ceased to 
rely on subscription libraries. How much 
longer can we afford to do so? 

Let us look at library development in the 
other States during the past ten to twelve 
years—that is, since the end of the war. 


2. Post-War Developments in Other States 


Some of you may remember the shock to 
our complacency and national self-esteem 
administered by the famous Munn-Pitt 
report on Australian Libraries, published in 
1934. Mr. Munn was an American expert, 
who visited us, at our request, under the 
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aegis of the Carnegie Corporation. Mr. Pitt 
was Chief Librarian of the Public Library 
of Victoria. This report revealed that in 
library service Australia had not only lagged 
behind the rest of the English-speaking 
world, but was, in fact, going downhill— 
that its library service had been better fifty 
years before, in the 1880’s compared with 
its existing level, in the 1930's. 

Two years later, in 1936, Dr. Grenfell 
Price made a report on Libraries in South 
Australia, in which he said: 


“Although a few people in Eastern 
Australia regard the Carnegie Report as 
harsh and unsympathetic, there is very 
general recognition of the justice of the 
indictment. In South Australia alone of 
the Australian States there has been 
strong adverse criticism of the Carnegie 
Report.” 

'll take up this South Australian reaction 
later on. But in the Eastern States there 
was, as Dr. Price put it, “general recognition 
of the justice of the indictment”. 

This stir in public opinion was responsible 
for the formation in N.S.W. of the Free 
Library Movement, which in turn—thanks 
to the organizing genius of men like Mr. 
Geoffrey Remington, and the shrewd counsel 
of expert librarians like Mr. Metcalfe— 
induced the N.S.W. Government to set up 
an Advisory Committee, and eventually 
embody its recommendations in a Library 
Act, passed in 1939 (but not proclaimed 
until 1944. If I remember aright, this delay 
was caused by the fall of France in 1940, 
and the ugly turn the war then took. So 
library development in N.S.W. and else- 
where in Australia is almost wholly a post- 
war development. ) 

This Library Act in N.S.W. was essen- 
tially an “enabling” Act. If local governing 
bodies chose to “adopt” the Act, and 
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promised to set up free public libraries in 
a way which satisfied a newly-created 
Libraries Board, then the State Government 
promised to subsidize such libraries on a 
pound for pound basis, up to a maximum 
figure of 1/6 per head of the population. 
The essential conditions required by the 
Libraries Board were that the local libraries 
should be free of charge; that they should 
be adequately financed from local rates (and 
there were careful calculations of the mini- 
mum figure for an efficient service) ; and 
that provision should be made for the 
employment, as soon as possible, of properly- 
trained librarians. 


This, then, was an offer by the State 
Government to assist local councils and 
shires to establish free public libraries—if 
they wanted to do so. Did they want to do 
so? How widespread and firm was the 
demand for libraries — when part, at least, 
of their upkeep would have to come from 
the rates? There was no doubt at all about 
the answer. The demand, though by no 
means universal, was both wide and firm. 
The local branches of the Free Library 
Movement saw to that, and in some cases 
forced the hand of a reluctant council by 
demanding, and winning, a referendum of 
rate-payers (provision for which had been 
made in the Act). 


Here are some figures taken from the 
13th Annual Report of the Library Board 
of tad . (i.e. for the year ended 30 June, 
1955): 


One hundred and fifty-one councils have 
adopted the Library Act (127 actually 
working ). 


People served by these libraries: over 2 
million. 


Total amount spent on these libraries: 
£633,000, made up of £150,000 paid 
in State subsidy, £150,000 paid as 
councils’ statutory minimum, and over 
— paid by councils in excess of 
this. 


So that, obliged to spend £150,000, the 
councils in fact spent over three times that 
amount, namely £480,000. That is one 
measure, and a basic one, of the success of 
the scheme. Another measure is the use 
made of the books so provided. Of the 


two million people resident in the areas 
served, over 436,000 are registered bor- 
rowers, and over eight million books were 
borrowed during the year. That is, 1 in 5 
or 20% of the total population borrowed 
on average nearly 20 books each during the 
year. Just one or two more figures, to 
show how the scheme works. Since the 
scheme began, 43 libraries previously run by 
Mechanics’ Institutes and Schools of Arts 
have been transferred to local government 
control and management, and another 16 
have been amalgamated with local govern- 
ment libraries. In addition to 75 central 
libraries operating under the scheme, there 
are 70 branch libraries, 173 deposit stations 
in small country centres, and 10 mobile 
library services moving in wide circuits. 


This, surely, is a record of substantial 
achievement. But none of the authorities 
concerned are at all complacent. The 
whole population of the State is far from 
being served, and even in the areas covered 
demand is outrunning supply. There is a 
chronic insufficiency of stock, and the rising 
price of books threatens the whole financial 
basis of the scheme. The Board has made 
urgent representations to the Government 
to increase its pound for pound subsidy, 
from a maximum of 1/6 per head to 2/- 
per head. It has pointed out to councils 
that present-day expenditure represents an 
average of 6/3 per head of the population 
served, whereas 8/- is now needed to reach 
a satisfactory standard. Efforts are con- 
stantly being made to pool the resources of 
small libraries through the creation of 
regional libraries. There are already five 
regional library services in operation, a 
number of others under discussion, and 
many more needed. 


That’s a brief description of development 
in N.S.W. Much the same sort of story 
could be told of the other eastern States. 
Somewhat slower off the mark than N.S.W. 
or Tasmania, Victoria is now thriving. In 
1947 only five municipal libraries were 
offering an effective service. In 1955 there 
were 66 such libraries, serving about one 
million people. Other figures are compar- 
able with those for N.S.W.—for example, 
17-5% of the population served are regis- 
tered borrowers, and borrowings average 
about 18 books a year each. 
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Two comments in the latest Annual 
Report (the ninth) of the Free Library 
Service Board of Victoria are worth noting: 


“The subsidy distributed in 1954-55 
amounted to £136,000, an increase of 
£20,000 over that for the previous year. 
Sixty Councils shared in this, with the 
exception of £2,000 allotted to 61 
Mechanics’ Institutes Libraries. This 
grant to the Institutes is, in the opinion 
of the Board, a waste of money. It 
provides only the wherewithal to keep 
barely alive a system that has been 
almost dead for years.” 

As against this old system, the Report con- 
cludes by saying: 

“The [free] libraries which are already 
established prove beyond all doubt the 
need for such services in every com- 
munity. All services are booming. More 
books are available. More and better 
books are being borrowed by a steadily- 
growing reading population. The whole 
movement is suffering from healthy 
growing pains . . . . Libraries all over 
the State are bursting their skins.” 

To cope, even with the existing demand, the 
Victorian Board pleads for more resources. 
The present Council contribution, it says, 
of “1/- per head of the population is a 
lamentably inadequate basis. 2/- per head 
is the absolute minimum, and for popula- 
tions under 10,000 3/- per head should 
be the minimum.” 

This is all very well, you may think, for 
populous States like N.S.W. and Victoria. 
They can afford schemes totally beyond the 
resources of the smaller States. Well, let 
us look at Tasmania, the smallest of them 
all. Tasmania set up a Library Board as 
early as December, 1943, and by the end 
of the year 1955-56 no less than 35 munici- 
palities (as well as the cities of Hobart 
and Launceston) had established public 
libraries. The Board subsidizes these 
libraries by the provision of loan collections 
of books (except in the case of Launceston, 
which receives a cash subsidy). Here, as 
elsewhere, the need is for more resources. 
In its latest Report the Board says: “In 
some municipalities it is now apparent that 
a ha’penny rate is inadequate to provide a 
satisfactory standard of library service, and 
the position is under review by the Board.” 
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But Tasmania, you may feel, is a “tight 
little isle” like Britain. It doesn’t have to 
cope with a small population spread out 
over immense distances as we do here in 
South Australia. Very well, let us turn 
to the biggest of the Australian States— 
Queensland and Western Australia. I 
shan’t have very much to say about Queens- 
land, as I’m not at all clear what is hap- 
pening there. I find its Annual Reports 
extremely unhelpful. There seems to be a 
mixed system there of government subsidies 
to Schools of Arts and the Queensland 
Country Women’s Association, as well as 
to local councils. To be eligible for subsidy, 
a library, says the Report, “must be open 
to all members of the community”. That 
is, if you like, free in one sense — freely 
accessible. But it need not be free from 
cost, to the user. Schools of Arts and the 
C.W.A. no doubt still charge a subscription 
to join. However, the Report claimed that 
there were 18 free libraries in Queensland in 
the year ending 30 June, 1955, as against 
12 in the previous year. So some progress 
is being made there—small, compared with 
its southern neighbours, and it may be so 
small because of its “mixed” system. 


I wish to say a good deal more about 
Western Australia, easily the largest of all 
the States, for there progress in the last 
few years has been quite spectacular, and 
Western Australia may well provide us with 
a better model than do the eastern States, 
because its conditions and problems are 
more like our own. Even in N.S.W. diffi- 
culties have arisen in trying to provide 
libraries for areas in which the population is 
very small and widely scattered. Here in 
South Australia, of the 143 local governing 
bodies, only 16 have more than 10,000 
inhabitants, and only 24 have more than 
5,000. In Britain, according to a report of 
1927, it was felt that no unit of population 
below 20,000 should attempt to provide an 
independent library service, and subsequent 
experience has tended to increase that figure. 
Of the 20 regions into which the Regional 
Planning Committee divided South Aus- 
tralia, only six have more than 20,000 
people. What can be done with such small 
communities ? 


Well, Western Australia is worse off than 
we are. 


Over two-thirds of the local 
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authorities there serve populations of less 
than 2,500, and 82% less than 6,000. The 
Library Board of Western Australia, set 
up just five years ago, in 1952, devoted 
almost the whole of its first year’s activities 
to a study of this and related problems. 
Here is an extract from its First Annual 
Report (for the year 1952-3) : 


“A number of existing libraries in the 
State have been visited and the following 
difficulties were found to be experienced 
almost everywhere: 


(1) Local librarians, without access to 
information about new publications 
and books available for purchase, 
were unable easily to select books for 
their libraries. 


Owing to the small population 
served by most of the libraries, the 
books tended to become ‘read out’ 
before they were worn out. This 
resulted in books lying idle on the 
shelves — an uneconomical situation 
and a discouragement to readers. 


Owing to their small population and 
limited resources, it was impossible 
for the libraries to purchase books of 
other than general interest. They 
made, therefore, little or no appeal to 
those whose interests were in any 
way out of the ordinary—the very 
people who could most profit from 
the provision of a library service. 


In the opinion of the Board, any 
coordinated system for public libraries 
must meet and solve these three diffi- 
culties of informed selection, satisfactory 
circulation and adequate coverage, if it 
is to offer an effective service. 


“The root causes of the present 
admitted weaknesses in the public library 
provision in Western Australia are lack 
of adequate book resources and lack of 
professional staff, and both arise from 
the small populations of the present 
library authorities. . . . The Board there- 
fore decided that it would best serve the 
interests of local libraries and _ their 
readers by establishing a State-wide 
mobile book stock, from which books 
would be supplied to local libraries and 
changed as often as might be necessary 
to maintain the stocks of local libraries 


(2) 


(3) 
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fresh and attractive to readers. This 
would meet the problem of books in the 
present libraries being ‘read out’ before 
they are worn out, and at the same 
time offer very considerable financial 
economies. For one thing, if the Board 
bought 25 copies of one book, one cata- 
loguing operation would suffice for them 
all, whereas if 25 libraries each bought 
one, the operation and therefore the cost 
would be multiplied 25 times. In the 
selection of books for each library, local 
wishes, tastes and needs would, of course, 
be given every consideration.” 


The Board also proposed to maintain at 
its headquarters in Perth a location index, 
showing the whereabouts of every non- 
fiction book in the stock of the State, so 
that a request for a book, no matter where 
the borrower resided, could quickly be met 
if in stock anywhere, or purchased if suit- 
able for purchase. 

Borrowers need to know what resources 
are at their disposal, and a complete cata- 
loque is therefore needed in each library. 
Or where information on a particular sub- 
ject is wanted (whether on_ technical 
subjects or by a business executive, or an 
advanced student) expert professional assist- 
ance is needed. The Board therefore pro- 
posed to establish an Information Service 
and to call on the assistance of specialist 
libraries. All this implies a_ specially 
qualified staff and one of the first concerns 
of the Board was to make provision for the 
recruitment and training (eventually within 
their own local Library School) of full- 
time officers. 


Finally, as to financial responsibility : 


“The Board is empowered to grant 
subsidies to library authorities in cash or 
in kind on a basis of up to a £ for a £, 
and as far as can at present be foreseen, 
when the Board makes its subsidy in the 
form of a supply of fully-processed and 
catalogued books and of central services, 
while local authorities accept responsi- 
bility for the cost of accommodation, 
staffing and incidentals, the total cost of 
the service will be almost equally divided, 
when the service is developed over the 
major part of the State. Initially, the 
State expenditure will considerably exceed 
that of local authorities, while the neces- 
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sary stock is being built up, but the pro- 
portions will become more and more 
nearly equal as more local authorities 
enter into cooperation.” 


So much for the Board’s plans and very 
carefully thought-out policy. The first 
library to be supplied by the Board opened 
at York on August 27, 1954—exactly three 
years ago, to the day. A public library had 
existed there for many years, and shortly 
hefore the new library opened there were 
about 50 readers. By the middle of 1955 
(that is, in less than a year) there were 
400. Preston was the second library to 
open—a fortnight later. This centre used 
to have a library but it had been closed 
down for lack of support. In less than a 
year it had 308 readers. A week or so 
later came Moora, a centre which had a 
fairly recently-established and well-stocked 
library, with 142 readers. In less than a 
year this figure had grown to 361. 


In all, the Board could report the estab- 
lishment of 12 country libraries by the 
middle of 1955. By the middle of 1956 a 
total of 18 had been reached, and 13 other 
local authorities had applied for the Board’s 
services. At Fremantle—to show the use 
made of these libraries—the number of 
readers practically doubled from 2,300 to 
4,555 following the introduction of the new 
service, while the books on loan grew from 
4,200 to 7,300. Every aspect of the Board’s 
work seems to be firmly established and 
thriving. The printed catalogue provided in 
each library has grown from an original 
60 pages to 344 pages. The number of 
requests to the Information Service grew 
from 343 in the first year to 2,211 in the 
second year. One final figure of some 
interest. A stock-taking was carried out in 
the library at York. Out of a stock of 2,000 
volumes two were found to be missing after 
18 months’ operation. 


So much, then, for recent developments 
elsewhere in Australia. Public libraries 
seem to be going from strength to strength— 
compared to our previous experience, that 
is. Don’t imagine that, even now, our 
library system has reached anything like 
the level attained in overseas countries like 
- Britain and the U.S.A. or European 
countries like Denmark. By their standards, 
we are still quite backward. But at least 
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things are moving in the right direction. 
On our modest Australian standards, where 
stands South Australia? What is our record 
in post-war years? Are we moving at all? 


3. Our Position in South Australia 

The answer is, I think, yes—in the sense 
that a glacier moves, that is inch by inch 
over the years and the decades. And even 
that movement with us may well be in the 
wrong direction. Let us see. 

In some respects South Australia makes 
quite liberal provision for library services. 
The Public Library, here in Adelaide, has 
thrown open its Reference Section for 
general borrowing and home-reading —a 
mixed blessing, perhaps; its Research Sec- 
tion is, together with that in N.S.W., the 
best in Australia, and its Country Lending 
Service sends books free to individuals (who 
pay return postage only) and travelling 
boxes to country schools. In the metro- 
politan area we have a Children’s Library, 
and only last week a Youth Lending Service 
was commenced. Where we differ from 
every other State, except perhaps Queens- 
land (and this is what | suggest is holding 
back Queensland and crippling us) is the 
benevoient attitude taken by the authorities 


_in these two States towards subscription 


libraries. This is still a thorny and contro- 
versiai problem with us, but we'll never get 
anywhere unless we face it frankly. It is 
“all over and done with” in the other 
States—and that is why they are making 
such progress. 

You'll remember that I quoted earlier 
from Dr. Price’s Report, to this effect: “In 
South Australia alone of the Australian 
States there has been strong adverse criti- 
cism of the Carnegie [Munn- -Pitt] Report.” 
Let me now continue that quotation: 


“The Institutes Association attacked 
the survey with great violence . 
Yet, in spite of the violent feeling aroused 
by the surveyors, the Association, as a 
body, did not discuss the Report. In 
contrast to a flood of criticism, Mr. S. H. 
Skipper, a member of the Board of the 
Public Library and of the Institutes 
Council, spoke out boldly against par- 
ochialism and_ self-complacency. ‘Our 
library organisation’, he said, ‘may appear 
to us to be incapable of improvement if 
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we shut our eyes to the wonderful 

advances made in other parts of the world. 

Mr. Munn came from those other parts 

to offer advice and assistance, and we 

bristled like the porcupine and spat out 
charges of discourtesy. It all helps to 
keep us in the rut.’” 
I wonder how “porcupiney” we still are, 
and if we are still content to remain “in the 
rut” 23 years after the publication of the 
Munn-Pitt Report—or “indictment” as Dr. 
Price called it. 

Belief in subscription libraries may have 
declined in this State, but it still finds 
expression in Parliament. Let me quote 
some instances from Hansard for November, 
1955, when the Libraries (Subsidies) Bill 
was under discussion. This Bill, now an 
Act and in force, makes provision for a 
government subsidy, on a basis of pound for 
pound as a maximum, to any local authority 
running its own library, or contributing to 
the cost of a local library conducted by 
some “approved body”. Like the Queens- 
land provision, the library must be “avail- 
able to the public”, but not necessarily free 
of cost. In other words, subscription 
libraries qualify for a further subsidy, to 
the extent that the local council contributes 
to their expenses. 

In the debate on the Bill, Mr. Pearson 
(Member for Flinders) said he could not 
agree to absolutely free libraries. “We value 
the things that cost us something”, he said. 
To an interjection, “What about educa- 
tion?”, he replied: 

“If the cost is made prohibitive some 
people are excluded from enjoying the 
benefits of education. I do not know of 
a charge by any library that is beyond 
the capacity of a person to pay. That 
charge cannot be laid at the door of the 
Institute libraries. 

“T do not believe in providing people 
with something entirely free when they 
would value it more if they had to pay a 
little for it. That is what I think about 
free libraries, and a lot of other free 
things, these days. I do not think there 
is as much in the cry for free libraries 
as appears on the surface. It has an appeal 
because something for nothing always has 
an appeal. The large majority of people 
seem to suffer little or no personality 
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damage through indulging in the human 
pastime of hoping to get something for 
nothing, but that generally results in 
undermining the individualism and self- 
respect of the community.” 


That surely is the authentic voice of the 
nineteenth century. 


But Mr. Pearson was by no means alone. 
Mr. Quirke (Member for Stanley) spoke 
as follows: 


“If there is an intention to promote 
libraries, why not assist the present 
system? At present, 220 libraries are 
run by the Institutes Association, in both 
city and country. In the year 1954-55 
subsidies to Institutes amounted to £8,540, 
ranging from £2 to about £400.” 


These figures are worth noting. A total 
of £8,500, split up over 220 libraries, grants 
ranging down to £2. It doesn’t sound a par- 
ticularly healthy or vigorous library system 
to me. 

A number of Government speakers 
seemed to damn the Bill with faint praise. 
Mr. Brookman, for example (Member for 
Alexandra), said: 


“There is not a big demand for free 
libraries at present. The average person 
does not know what such a service entails, 
but this measure, inadequate though it is 
in many respects, will provoke people into 
thinking about our library services.” 
Favourably or unfavourably, he didn’t say. 
But the Opposition in the House was cer- 
tainly provoked by it—very unfavourably. 
Mr. Dunstan, in particular, denounced the 
whole Bill as “an utterly useless piece of 
window-dressing . . . . So far from going 
any of the way towards getting a proper 
library scheme it will prove an obstruction, 
rather.” In Norwood, his own electorate, 
he said there were 500 subscribers to the 
local Institute library, out of a population 
of 16,000. That is a little over 3%. At 
Box Hill, in Victoria, which he claimed was 
similar to Norwood, except that it had a 
beautiful free library, 38% of the population 
borrow from the library. That is over 12 
times the proportion in his own electorate. 

A number of speakers besides Mr. 
Dunstan confidently predicted that few 
councils would take any action as a result 
of the offer made in the Bill. So far. their 
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predictions have been borne out by experi- 
ence. On August 28, 1956, Mr. Millhouse 
asked in the Assembly: “Have any payments 
yet been made pursuant to Section 2 (1) of 
the Libraries (Subsidies) Act of 1955?” 
The Premier replied: “No.” In October 
of the same year Sir Arthur Rymill asked, 
in the Council: “As South Australia remains 
the only State without free municipal 
lending libraries, will the Government con- 
sider the desirability of amending the 
[Libraries] legislation on the lines which 
have proved successful in the other States ?” 
The Minister in charge of the House 
promised to refer the matter to Cabinet. 
On June 26 of this year, 1957, Mr. Dunstan 
asked in the House: “Can the Minister for 
Education say whether there has been any 
application by any local authority for assist- 
ance from the Government, pursuant to the 
Libraries (Subsidies) Act?” The Premier 
replied: “I can recall one application, which 
the Libraries Board disallowed, because the 
library was not sponsored by the Council, 
but by an outside committee. The Govern- 
ment and the Board are anxious to foster 
worthwhile lending libraries outside the 
central system. Generally speaking, councils 
have not exhibited much keenness in the 
matter.” 

However, within the last few weeks there 
have been signs that the drought might 
soon break. The Sunday Mail for July 13 
last reported that: 

“A number of suburban libraries 
affiliated to the Public Library may soon 
be set up. It is understood that Warra- 
dale Park and Elizabeth will be the first 
sites. Mr. Brideson said today that local 
government authorities were beginning to 
show an interest in the Libraries (Sub- 
sidies) Act. A couple of them were hoping 
to start libraries in their areas in the 
next twelve months.” 


And in The News for July 31 last it 
was reported that: 

“Mr. P. R. Claridge (the Mayor of 
Burnside) told Council last night that 
a free lending library service should be 
established in Burnside. A special com- 
mittee was formed to investigate the 
possibility of establishing a free service 
and report back to council at a later 
meeting.” 
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So, who knows? We may, within the 
next year or two, have a number of public 
libraries actually open and operating here in 
South Australia. By all odds, however, the 
number will be small unless a vigorous 
push is given by some such body as the 
Free Library Movement, and, what is more, 
the whole idea may be discredited if the 
libraries actually started are too small 
and feeble and inadequately staffed. This is. 
where we can learn from the experience of 
others who have pioneered the way. In the 
light of experience abroad and of the other 
Australian States, what are the conditions 
for success in running public libraries? 


4. The Conditions for Success in Running 
Public Libraries 

The first is that they should be adequately 
financed — and this means access to the 
resources of the whole community, through 
taxes or local rates, or preferably both. It 
really is time we gave up our pious faith 
in the old system of subscription libraries. 
They never have been, and are never likely 
to become, a satisfactory basis for a modern 
library service. In support of this I could 
quote not only the American expert Mr. 
Munn, who reported in 1934, but the even 
more outspoken condemnation by the 
English expert Mr. Lionel McColvin, who 
surveyed and reported on Public Libraries 
in Australia in 1947, I shall content myself 
by citing the conclusion of our own former 
Principal Librarian, Mr. Purnell, in his 
Presidential Address to what was then the 
Australian Institute of Librarians, at a 
conference here in Adelaide in June, 1940: 


“It has been abundantly proved else- 
where that the subscription library system 
cannot provide a universal system. We 
have given it a trial and relied on it so 
long that we have been outdistanced by 
the rest of the civilized world, and the 
question of making up for lost time is 
one of great urgency.” 

This was said in 1940. It is now 1957 — 17 
more years of “lost time”, and we still 
haven’t made a start. Unless we agree on 
this, we'll never get anywhere with libraries 
and we might as well all go home and cease 
worrying about them. But assuming that 
we can agree on a sound financial basis for 
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Correspondence. 


The Editor, 
Dear Sir, 

I have just seen cuttings from The 
Sydney Morning Herald of December 27 
last and from subsequent issues relating to 
Australian library education. 

I would be the last to say that there is no 
need for change and improvement in the 
L.A.A. syllabus, and judging by the history, 
the members of the Board think likewise. 
There has been a long succession of changes 
and we should hope that the final syllabus 
will never be published. But it is appalling, 
from this side of the Pacific, to read some 
of the trash that has been published in the 
national press. One hopes that such im- 
poverished ideas are not the product of the 
Library Association of Australia. 

Holders of the Registration Certificate 
have been accepted into the Graduate 
Library School of the University of Chicago 
(by no means a “junior College”) where, 
with competition from students from many 
countries, they have not been shown to be 
ill-equipped for post-graduate study. The 
same could be said, I think, of some other 
American Universities. To anticipate the 
certain reply I hasten to add that I am aware 
that not all American Colleges are of truly 
tertiary standards ,and that some library 
schools in this country are trivial affairs, 
but this detracts nothing from the argument. 
Anyone acquainted, even slightly, with the 
work and syllabi of the best, the accredited 
schools here, knows that their faculties, 
policies, curricula and graduates have and 
deserve academic status by any standards 
or comparisons. 

The correspondent states that the L.A.A. 
syllabus is “fundamentally defective 
because it is constructed on the lines of an 
administrative drill in place of the basic 
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principles of librarianship”. He goes on to 
complain of the lack of library law and 
administration. Neglecting the nice distinc- 
tions implied there, I would question the 
writer’s conception of the basic principles of 
librarianship if he can find principles which 
separate archives and librarianship, not to 
mention documentation. Granted that the 
parent is different from the child, they 
nevertheless, whatever the names, are of 
the same family. The discipline we may call 
librarianship and that deals with the select- 
ing, preserving, organizing and making 
available for use recorded communications 
of any kind. The techniques for achieving 
these ends will ‘vary from generation to 
generation, place to place and with the 
particular media and clientele, but they 
remain librarianship. 


One correspondent suggests the pre- 
eminence of subject knowledge into which 
is to be grafted practical experience in 
librarianship. Scholar-librarians with just 
this kind of background determined that 
academic preparation for librarianship itself 
was desirable and possible. Thus began 
library schools. Subject knowledge is 
unquestionably an important part of a 
librarian’s equipment, but whether the 
bachelor’s, or any other degree, is the best 
or only way to achieve the kind of non- 
professional knowledge needed by all 
librarians is open to question. 


Practical experience, while invaluable and 
wisely built into our own requirements for 
certification, tends to degenerate, as a 
method of instruction, into rule of thumb 
and concentration on traditional modes and 
techniques. What we need and can get, as 
the better library education, including our 
own, shows, is a wholesome respect for the 
experience of the long past, the needs of the 
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present, and some consideration of the 
future. We need to search for clearer 
objectives and principles and to examine 
and evaluate the methods and effectiveness 
of our techniques. For anyone who is in a 
position to know, librarianship can be 
effectively and stimulatingly taught in this 
way. If there is any doubt about its 
academic status, I suggest a perusal be made 
of the reports of the L.A.A. Board of 
Examination and the [British] Library 
Association and an interpretation be made 
of the figures and number of passes. 


Yours faithfully, 
W. G. Buick, 


C/- Graduate Library School, 
University of Chicago. 


The Editor, 
Dear Sir, 

Recently in the Sydney Morning Herald, 
an anonymous contributed article which 
purported to review the Paton Committee’s 
report on the Commonwealth National 
Library, contained an unnecessary personal 
attack on Mr. John Metcalf by name. 

To make personal attacks is unmannerly, 
to make them in the lay press is unpro- 
fessional, to make them anonymously is 
irresponsible and distasteful. Those who 
wish to be regarded as professional men 
must learn to adopt the standards of conduct 
which professional men and women take for 


granted. Yours faithfully, 
F. A. SHARR. 


To be published 21st February, 1958 
THE NEW, ENTIRELY REVISED, 34th EDITION 


BRUNNING’S AUSTRALIAN 
GARDENER 


Revision by Ernest E. Lord, F.R.H.S. 


The new edition of ‘“Brunning”’ is right up to date and inchades the latest information 
on modern cultural methods, fertilizers, sprays, etc., as well as new plants and new 
varieties. There is a special section on garden design. 


“Brunning” covers the whole range of garden plants: trees, shrubs, fruits, flowers 


and vegetables. 


Individual chapters are devoted to roses, dahlias, gladioli, irises, etc. 


Reset throughout. The 181 illustrations are all new. Demy 8vo., 505 pages, index. 


Price 30/- 


ROBERTSON & MULLENS LTD. 


107-113 Elizabeth Street, Melbourne 
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our library service, how do we go about 
organizing it? 


The second essential is that our stock of 
books and other materials shall be adequate 
for the community it is designed to serve, 
and shall be kept constantly renewed and 
replenished. This is what small, isolated 
libraries cannot possibly afford, and there 
is a very real danger, here in South Aus- 
tralia, where we're always preaching the 
virtues of decentralization, that we may dis- 
credit the whole idea of public libraries if 
we start them up on too small a scale, with- 
out an organized and coordinated scheme 
back of them, on which they can call for 
assistance—especially when (as has hap- 
pened repeatedly in other States) demand 
begins to outrun supply. The very success 
of a newly-established library may threaten 
to destroy it, unless its resources can be 
supplemented to meet both the total volume 
of demand and the specialized requests that 
are frequently made, even in small com- 
munities. 


Let me quote on this point the emphatic 
judgment of Mr. McColvin in his most 
recent book, a survey of public libraries in 
the world to-day, called The Chance to 
Read: 


“T believe that one of the reasons why 
in so many countries standards are so low 
is because too many libraries, in towns 
and in country districts, have been allowed 
to establish themselves. These libraries 
have not been, able to do work of any 
genuine value and so have not served to 
teach the public or their governments that 
libraries have a genuine function to per- 
form... . I am absolutely opposed to 
any policy of small beginnings and large 
coverage ... . When new library systems 
are being planned, or inferior systems 
being reorganized, it is necessary to begin 
with the regional or large-unit system. 
Where such larger units are now in opera- 
tion, they have often appeared at a late 
stage in the history of library develop- 
ment, and where small, independent 
libraries have handicapped regionalization. 
It is far wiser, when practicable, to begin 
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with a clean slate by starting central 
services and then expanding, rather than 
by starting small, decentralized libraries 
and seeking to coordinate them later.” 


This is why Mr. McColvin is so enthusiastic 
about the Western Australian scheme, and 
why he thinks Western Australia is a better 
model for us than is N.S.W., where region- 
alization is coming slowly, and in places 
rather painfully. 


The third essential of a library is that 
its stock of books should be a carefully 
bafanced selection, adjusted as far as pos- 
sible to the special interests and needs of 
the community it serves. This clearly calls 
for expert knowledge and the services of 
professional librarians. 


The fourth essential is that the service 
should be readily and easily available to 
people wherever they live. This means a 
large number of distributing points, a full 
and up-to-date catalogue everywhere of 
what can be borrowed anywhere — from 
regional central pools, if necessary; and, 
finally, skilled advice (again from properly- 
trained librarians) on how to use the 
resources of the library (its reference books, 
for example, when seeking factual informa- 
tion or assistance on technical matters). 


Does this begin to sound rather formid- 
able? If so, you are no doubt wondering 
whether we can afford such an elaborate 
scheme. Well, let us look at what is 
involved. 


5. Can We Afford Them? 


First of all, what are we spending now, 
and how does this amount compare with 
that of other States? 


During the discussion in the House, in 
November, 1955, on the Libraries (Sub- 
sidies) Bill the Premier quoted some figures 
of expenditure which he claimed disproved 
the argument in one of the Advertiser’s 
leading articles implying that library ser- 
vices in South Australia were being starved. 
In fact, he claimed, the figures showed that 
libraries were more liberally endowed here 
than in any other mainland State. The 
figures were taken from the Report of the 
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Commonwealth Grants Commission for the 
year 1953-4 and were as follows: 


Expenditure on Libraries 


Per Head 
of 
Population 
£551,000 or 3/3 
Queensland 118,000 1/10 
ees 185,000 4/8 
94,000 6/1 
Total (6 States) .............. 1,490,000 3/4 


Tasmania showed the highest expenditure 
per head, namely 6/1, and South Australia 
came next with 4/8, the highest of any of 
the mainland States, as the Premier said. 
So things do not look too bad at first sight. 
I suggest, however, that we look a little 
more closely at those figures. 


The table in the Report, giving these 
figures, is headed “Expenditure on Libraries, 
Etc.”, and that Etc. is quite important. It 
includes such things as museums, art gal- 
leries, symphony orchestras and grants to 
learned bodies, the cost of which is dis- 
proportionately high in the smaller States 
because of their smaller population. It is 
necessary, therefore, to break up the total 
figure into its constituent parts. I have done 
this from the Budget figures for 1954-5, 
that is a year later than the figures quoted 
by the Premier, and in this later year the 
amount spent on “Libraries, Etc.” increased 
slightly—from £185,000 to £192,000. The 
details are: 


£104,635 
Institutes Libraries .................... 17,690 
32,810 
Art Gallery _..... 14,941 
S.A. Symphony Orchestra ...._ 12,500 
4,853 
Royal Society 1,500 
Royal Geographical Society 400 
Tanunda Band Competition .. 500 


and six or seven other smaller items. 

Of these various amounts, only two really 
concern us: the first two, namely £104,000 
for the Public Library and £17,690 for the 
Institutes Libraries. Each of the States has 
a Public Library in its capital city, providing 
comparable services (with the exception, 
in our case, that we can borrow books from 
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The cost to us is 


the Reference Section). 
probably greater per head of population, 


becauce of our smaller numbers. But that, 
I admit, is only a guess on my part, for I 
haven’t looked up the exact figures. But 
the most important figure, in assessing the 
library service available to the whole com- 
munity (including country and suburban 
districts, not just the city) is the £17,500 
granted to the Institutes libraries. (It is, 
by the way, a little healthier than the figure 
Mr. Quirke gave in 1955, namely £8,500). 


Compare this new figure of £17,500 with 
the corresponding figure in N.S.W. In this 
same year 1954-5 the N.S.W. Government 
subsidy to council libraries was £150,000. 
N.S.W. has between four and five times as 
many people as South Australia. Take the 
higher figure and say that we have only 
one-fifth the population of N.S.W. One- 
fifth of £150,000 is £30,000, and this means 
that our Government grant would have to 
be nearly doubled to match that of N.S.W. 
And that is less than half the story. Because 
they have a proper library scheme in N.S.W. 
the Government grant of £150,000 has 
induced the local councils to spend no less 
than £480,000 from rates. What should be 
set against our £17,500 is therefore the 
total expenditure from public funds in 
N.S.W.—namely £633,000. This is over 
35 times as much as we spend, and dividing 
by five to allow for the difference in popula- 
tion, it is still seven times the rate of 
expenditure in South Australia. I haven't 
analysed the figures for the other States, 
but my guess would be that, with the pos- 
sible exception of Queensland, South Aus- 
tralia enjoys not the highest, but the lowest, 
expenditure per head of the mainland 
States—that is, on State-wide library 
service. 


Perhaps not. But even if not, a further 
question should be asked. Whatever the 
amount of money spent on libraries here, 
whether large or small, is it being spent 
wisely? Are we getting the best possible 
return on our investment? (Surely a ques- 
tion a State Treasurer should ask, again 
and again.) To give you an indication of 
the importance of this question, let me quote 
some New Zealand figures which show, 
quite strikingly I think, that free libraries 
are cheaper than subscription libraries, in 
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terms of cost both per borrower and per 
book issued. 

Auckland changed over to a free library 
service just after the war, and its borrowings 
showed not only an increase in quantity of 
reading but an improvement in quality of 
reading. Here are some typical figures, 
comparing the years 1945 and 1952. Total 
issues increased by 29%. Fiction increased 
by 25%; philosophy and religion by 35% ; 
sociology by 74%; literature by 84% ; pure 
science by 182% ; applied science by 189% ; 
and fine arts by 497%. 

Wellington changed over to a free service 
somewhat later, but its figures are even 
more remarkable. In 1950-1, under the 
subscription scheme, total issues were 
1,029,170. In 1952-3, the first complete 
year under the new scheme, total issues 
were 1,449,869—an increase of 40%. Even 
more striking was the increase in the 
number of borrowers, from 13,000 to 35,273, 
an increase of 171%. 

The next set of figures (all of which I 
am taking from The Chance to Read, by 
L. R. McColvin, at pp. 168-70) is a com- 
parison, for the year 1948-49, between 
Wellington, operating on a_ subscription 
basis, with Auckland, which by that year 
had been on a free basis for three years. 


Wellington Auckland 


Population 133,800 140,100 
Registered borrowers 21,494 41,011 
(16%) (29%) 

Total issues (per head 

of population) _..... 9 11 
Total revenue ................ £43,705 £33,000 
Revenue from City 

£29,093 £28,424 
City contribution (per 

4/6 4/4 
Cost to City per 

DOPTOWET 27/1 13/10 
Cost per issue ........... 6d. 44d. 


The moral from these figures is plain: 
the ratepayers of Wellington paid more 
(both total and per head of population) 
than Auckland, but because a subscription 
was charged fewer people used the library, 
and the service was more expensive both to 
all citizens and to those who used the 
library (the latter, of course, paying twice). 
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What, then, is the upshot of these financial 
considerations? Whatever money is spent 
on libraries gives better returns if invested 
in free public libraries rather than given as 
subsidies to subscription libraries, both in 
number of borrowers and in the use of stock 
by such borrowers. Free public libraries 
uncover a latent demand, and pressure will 
undoubtely be exerted on authorities, both 
State and local, to increase their grants. 
The scale of grants for such libraries is 
already much greater, per head of popula- 
tion, in N.S.W. and Victoria (and soon, no 
doubt, in Western Australia) than grants 
made here in South Australia to Institute 


libraries. Can we afford grants on the 
scale made in these other States? Well, I 
seem to remember reading somewhere 


(could it have been in Hansard or during 
the last election’) that South Australia is 
the most prosperous State in the Common- 
wealth. And I have no doubt whatever that 
we could find the money if we were really 
convinced of the importance of public 
libraries. Are we convinced, are our leaders 
—in Parliament and on councils? If not, 
how do we go about convincing them? 


6. The Importance of Libraries 


Here I shall be very brief, for in speaking 
to you I know I am “preaching to the 
converted”. But what arguments are we 
to use in trying to spread the gospel in 
which we believe? 


First of all, libraries should be seen not 
as a luxury or a frill, but as an essential 
social service, a natural extension of the 
schooling system, in which at great expense 
people are taught to read, and then, if there 
is no library service, left high and dry 
without the means of continuing their 
education, or, inded, the means of living a 
satisfying or civilized life. Libraries are not 
just collections of books for the use of 
scholars or absent-minded professors dream- 
ing of the glories of past ages. They are 
essential tools for the achievement of any 
purpose or the satisfaction of any interest 
you may have. Anything can be done better 
with the help of a library—whether you are 
trying to build a canoe in your backyard 
or make jam, or decorate your home, or 
rear children, or meet the thousand and one 
problems of modern farming (including its 
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mechanization), or run an industry (which 
involves new chemical processes, say), or 
understand the world around you (natural 
or human), or the political movements 
shaping our destinies and deafening us with 
their propaganda. 


It is because a properly-developed library 
service can in this way touch life at every 
point that one writer said, years ago, that 
a library was not so much a reservoir as a 
power-house, bringing light and power to a 
whole region. Knowledge, as well as elec- 
tricity, can transform our lives. To do this 
properly, of course, we need trained lib- 
rarians, who know the resources available 
and who will study the needs of the com- 
munity in which they are stationed, and use 
the many devices now available (exhibitions, 
films, and the like) to bring the two 
together. 


A library service, then, is a community 
need, just as much as an educational service 
or a health service. It is no answer to those 
working for libraries to say “Where is your 
evidence of widespread, concerted demand ?” 
Did parents clamour for schools in the early 
days, or health services? They do now 
(especially when there are not enough class- 
rooms or enough polio injections to go 
round) but this is only because they have 
experienced their benefits and know how 
essential they are for their children’s well- 
being. In things like these supply has to 
precede demand and foster it. Was there a 
widespread demand for good music before 
the A.B.C. brought it right inside our 
homes ? 


Even if public libraries catered only for 
minority groups in the community, they 
would be entitled to support from general 
rates and taxes. For these minority groups, 
with their keen and active minds, bring 
benefit to the whole community — again, 
whether practical or cultural. But, in fact, 
is it only a minority that can be attracted? 
Look at the use made of free public libraries 
wherever they have been properly estab- 
lished. The problems they face spring not 
from apathy or indifference, but from the 
stock being read out before it can be 
replenished. 
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7. Summary 


The answer to the question “Why 
libraries?” is that they are essential for a 
high standard of living, both material: (to 
turn technical discoveries to account) and 
non-material (to enter into our cultural 
heritage of music, art, literature and 
science). If we really believe that, then 
there is no question whether we can afford 
them. The question is rather how much 
longer can we afford to be without them. 
Libraries are a community need and should, 
therefore, be backed by community resources 
(like schools and universities) and not rely 
on private subscriptions. Other countries 
are fully alive to this need—over the past 
century in the United Kingdom and the 
U.S.A., over the past generation in New 
Zealand, over the past decade or so in other 
Australian States. When are we going to 
recognize libraries as needs, not luxuries or 
entertainments like cinemas? 


A library service has to be adapted to the 
conditions of its community. If local coun- 
cils are weak, then it may be better to start 
with regional, or even central, authorities. 
In this connection, the Western Australian 
model will repay close attention. 


There is ample knowledge available of 
how to go about the job. What is needed 
is action—by determined minorities. We 
need some plain speaking about the inade- 
quacy of the present system here, and about 
the need for a much bolder policy than the 
good intentions of our Libraries (Subsidies) 
Act. Above all, we need to crack up our 
stultifying complacency, to admit that we are 
not keeping up with the rest of the world, 
and not giving a fair deal to our country 
districts, in spite of our lip-service to the 
principle of decentralization. 


In other words, it is about time that we 
gave up the habits of the porcupine. Our 
distinction in the world of libraries is surely 
a most unhappy one. We stand isolated— 
at the tail-end of the field. Isolation can, 
sometimes, be a splendid thing, but at others 
it is a matter for shame and reformation. It 
is for our citizen body to decide which sort 
of isolation ours now is, in the field of 
libraries. 
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Technical Service in Public Libraries’ 


By Linpsay MILLER, 
Librarian, Newcastle Public Library. 


This paper on technical service in public 
libraries deals mainly with the provision of 
such service from towns and cities outside 
the metropolitan areas. It is given at the 
request of the Public Libraries Section, as 
the Section feels that an attempt should be 
made to give a clear definition of the role 
of the Public Library in this direction and 
to demonstrate that the provision of tech- 
nical information is not the special preserve 
of special libraries. As it was prepared 
against the background of existing con- 
ditions in New South Wales, I hope that 
any broadsides I am to receive from people 
,from other States will be fired with some- 
thing less than the maximum charges. 

It is divided into three parts. The first 
deals with general questions, the role of the 
public library, the object of technical ser- 
vice, and technical collections and reference 
libraries. 

The second part deals with the material 
of the technical collection, gives some idea 
of the sorts of collections possible for a 
minimum expenditure, and concludes with 
some remarks on essential library co-ordina- 
tion and co-operation. 

The third part deals with staff, accommo- 
dation, book purchasing, control of the 
service and publicity. 


Part 1 
The Role of the Library 


The provision of scientific and techno- 
logical information through the libraries 
conducted by municipal and local authori- 
ties is conditioned mainly by the conception 
of the role of the library held by each 
authority and each chief librarian. 

In some places it seems that the role of 
a local library is taken to be “to lend books”, 


*This paper was read to the Public Libraries 
Section at the Ninth Annual Conference. 
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with or without some qualification regard- 
ing the standard of the books. Nothing 
could be further from the truth, and more 
opposed to the best interests of the com- 
munity. The role of the public library is 
to contribute to the material and spiritual 
well-being of the community, by providing 
books of a literary, informative and educa- 
tional nature. The lending of books, in 
other words, is a means to an end, and is 
no more important than providing material 
which must be used in the library. 

Now all this has a great deal to do with 
the provision of scientific and technological 
information. Much of the material neces- 
sary to provide it has a very low rating, so 
far as its lending value is concerned, and 
the acquisition of it will be unduly restricted 
if undue importance is placed upon the 
number of books which the library lends. 
From that position it is a very short and 
very natural step to the next, where all, or 
practically all, the books purchased must 
have a high lending value. When a library 
has reached that point then it has ceased 
to concern itself very much with the quality 
of its material and its over-all service. 


At meetings and conferences such as this 
we are inclined to think that conceptions 
such as this one about the role of the library 
are raised merely for theoretical reasons, 
for the sake of argument, and to give 
emphasis to the correct point of view. This 
may be so in some cases, but in this case 
it is not. There are some people, some very 
important people, concerned with the 
administration of public library services in 
New South Wales today who are at present 
proposing that the number of books loaned 
should have a considerable bearing on the 
salary of each chief librarian. At the same 
time they propose to exclude from the calcu- 
lations on salary the reference use made of 
the library. Apart from the bad effect it 
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may have on the nature and standard of the 
service to the community, this proposal 
would expose a chief librarian, as a profes- 
sional officer, to the sort of temptation which 
should not be placed before him by an 
employer, and in that regard, therefore, it 
is quite immoral. The wolf who wants to 
lend for the sake of lending is not yet only 
a creature of the imagination; he is still 
sitting licking his chops on our own hearth. 

I am afraid that some librarians, too, are 
open to strong criticism regarding their con- 
ceptions of the role of the public library 
and the manner in which the service should 
be provided. It is easy to find examples of 
service ranging from (a) genuine attempts 
to give balanced service according to the 
role of the library and the nature of the 
community; (b) to a tendency to rely on a 
larger library, usually the State institution 
for subject material other than that of a 
popular nature; (c) to such a concentration 
on the fiction and light non-fiction service 
that the public are led to believe that prac- 
tically all else is outside the scope of a 
public library; (d) last, and I think equally 
as bad, is the camouflaging of part of the 
real service of the library by classifying 
much fiction as literature and then referring 
to it as non-fiction; admittedly that has 
nothing much to do with the subject of this 
paper, but to me it does indicate one mis- 
conception of what the over-all service of 
a public library ought to be. 


Objects of the Technical Service 


A decision at the policy level that a scien- 
tific and technological service is a good 
thing and should therefore be provided 
must be followed by a careful expression of 
the object of the service. 

It might be said that this will be the 
provision of scientific and_ technological 
information in the subject fields of special 
interest to the community. But this, whilst 
quite acceptable, is so general that it must 
be carried further if it is to be effective, 
and there is the rub. 

We are all well aware of the overlapping 
and interlocking nature of published infor- 
mation and classifications, to say nothing of 
the various aspects of industries themselves. 
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It is the decision on the subjects to be 
covered which needs careful consideration 
if the object is to be expressed satisfactorily. 
If the local industry is furniture manufac- 
ture, then books on associated subjects such 
as timbers, factory management, personnel 
management, marketing, accounting, and so 
on, will be required, as well as books on the 
making of various kinds of furniture. 


Even the smallest library can provide a 
relatively good service in this direction. 
Relative, that is, to its financial resources. 
I dare say many of you will think that that 
qualification takes all the sting out of the 
statement, but I don’t think it does. 


The metropolitan dormitories are, of 
course, a distinct type of community. As 
with the towns and cities there will be a 
local business community which should be 
catered for with books and other material 
on such subjects as small business generally, 
retailing and accounting. Apart from this, 
the interests of a metropolitan dormitory 
may not be obvious, but after, say, twelve 
months’ operation of the lending library 
they should be fairly clear, and a start could 
be made on gathering whatever material is 
appropriate. 

I understand that the users of a library 
in such an area do not usually expect a 
great deal on science and _ technology. 
Usually they obtain information on these 
subjects elsewhere. They are much more 
likely to use their local library for material 
concerning their personal interests rather 
than for information concerned with their 
occupations. 


Technical Collection or Reference Library 


It should be emphasized at this stage that 
a reference library proper, with its own staff 
and a collection of books of all kinds, rang- 
ing through a whole classification, is not a 
prerequisite for technical service. As I said, 
even in the smallest library a relatively good 
service can be given. It can be done by 
careful book selection in the appropriate 
sections of the lending stock, the gathering 
of material for the special collection (much 
of it inexpensive) and careful cataloguing. 

Almost all public libraries in Australia 
will have to beware that they do not begin 
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developing this technical collection into a 
reference library. 

The establishment of a reference library 
requires consideration of the following 
factors: 


1. The role of a reference library is to 
provide information on almost all 
subjects. 

2. This role requires the immediate pro- 
vision of competent full-time staff 
and the provision as soon as possible 
of a great number of books and 
related materials. 

3. In medium sized towns and metro- 
politan suburbs full library co-ordi- 
nation and co-operation is the more 
efficient method of providing full sub- 
ject coverage. 

4. The population group should be large 
enough to ensure that there are 
enough users with various interests 
to justify the existence of the library. 

5. The traditional technique of a refer- 
ence library is to provide material 
which can be used only in the build- 
ing. 

6. The traditional and most important 
technique of the small and medium 
sized public libraries is the lending 
of books for use in the homes of 
their readers. 

Whilst I would hesitate to be definite 
about a minimum population, experience in 
Newcastle, with a population for reference 
library purposes of about a quarter of a 
million, seems to indicate that about 100,000 
people, with no other public reference ser- 
vice, may be about the minimum to produce 
a minimum of users. 

So far as the individual is concerned the 
restriction on the use of books away from 
the library can be quite unsatisfactory in 
special circumstances, but generally it does 
result in the best overall service. However, 
the efficiency of the library service to the 
State as a whole more than justifies a liberal 
policy regarding inter-library loan. 

If it appears that there may not be 
enough users to justify a reference library, 
or if the provision of a reference library 
would seriously affect the lending service, it 
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should not be established. However, a 
special collection in the local subject fields 
will be essential if the library is to make the 
best possible attempt to fill its role. 

As there are very few local authorities in 
Australia with either the need or the 
resources to establish reference libraries, it 
is not proposed to consider scientific and 
technological service from such units, but 
from special collections of the sort already 
indicated. These are, or should be, common 
to small and medium sized public libraries, 
and to the larger ones in metropolitan areas 
where there are already State and university 
libraries, and large special libraries. 

I have just taken an over-all look at the 
desirable technical service of local public 
libraries. This, I think, is a summary of 
the picture. 

1. The technical collections will be cared 
for by one or more members of the 
general staffs. 

2. It is likely that much of the material 
in them will not be for loan, and this 
may quite unreasonably be considered 
by some as an indication of lack of 
value. 

3. They should exist in all libraries and 
their size and efficiency should be in 
proportion to the general resources 
and services of the whole library. 

4. They should be developed according 
to a definite limited plan, and should 
act as a complement to the scientific 
and technological books included in 
the general collections. 


5. In most Australian public libraries 
this type of special service is appro- 
priate to the size and resources of 
the communities they serve. 


Part 2 — The Special Collection 
for Technical Service 


The provision of an efficient technical 
information service requires the acceptance 
of some fundamentals concerning the col- 
lection, and co-ordination and co-operation 
with other libraries. 

The basic reference tools, such as a good 
encyclopedia, a dictionary, atlas, directory 
of the local town or district, and so on, even 
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the smallest library should provide for 
general purposes. 


The material for its technical collection 
may not always be easy to find and it is 
likely that by no means all of it can be 
obtained at the one time. However, with 
perseverance much can be done over two 
or three years. 


Many subjects in the field of technology 
are of such general interest that they must 
be covered in the general collection at least 
by books of a fairly elementary and popular 
nature, and I do not suggest that they 
should be included only in the special tech- 
nological collection. Books on wireless, 
motor cars, cookery, and so on, as a group 
should be purchased just as freely as fiction 
and popular travel or biography, perhaps 
more freely. They play an important part 
in the technical service of any public library, 
but except for special items they should be 
outside the technical collection itself. 


The basis of that collection will be formed 
by one or two ready reference books, 
Government publications, — Australian, 
British and American—perhaps some publi- 
cations of the United Nations, pamphlets 
and leaflets, trade catalogues, periodicals 
which can be obtained free from govern- 
mental and other sources, and, if the library 
can afford it, perhaps a few purchased 
periodicals if they are of a particular value 
in the subject fields to be covered. 


The bibliographical resources of the large 
libraries should be made use of to gather 
this material. Whilst I am sure any large 
library would, on request, make up a list 
of such titles and sources in two or three 
subject fields, the State libraries should 
prepare a series of such lists covering the 
industries of their States, and distribute 
them to the smaller libraries. 


Sooner or later the problem of location 
of material will have to be dealt with. 
Should a book be freely available for loan 
and placed in the general collection, or is it 
more suitable for reference use ,subject to 
special loan when necessary, as part of the 
.technical collection. 


Individual judgements must be made 
against the policy of the library, which I 
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think should be based on the following two 
factors. First, the lending collection should 
be as active as possible and with some excep- 
tions should not include books which receive 
very little use. Second, even the local public 
library of only a few thousand books should 
provide what scientific and technological 
information it can in the main fields of local 
interest, despite the fact that at least some 
of the material containing it will not be 
used frequently. 


If it is borne in mind that the role of the 
public library is to provide material, there is 
no clash between the two factors. They can 
exist side by side, and the library service 
will be more efficient if they do. Observa- 
tion of them will result in division, and the 
placing in the technical collection of the 
little used local subject material from the 
lending collection along with the specially 
collected material. 


Fugitive material such as pamphlets 
should not usually be lent at all and it is 
always advisable to supply the reader with 
photostats wherever possible rather than to 
lend material that is unsuitable for loan. 
However, this collection should not be 
regarded as sacrosanct, and books and other 
material suitable for release should be 
loaned from it if the reader can demon- 
strate that this is necessary if it is to be 
used effectively. In other words, he must 
show that it is necessary to take the book 
to the job. 

As the special collection grows, and as the 
service it gives develops, it is likely that a 
change may take place in the attitude to it. 
At first any item suitable for lending may 
be lent quite readily, despite the fact that 
it is essentially a reference book, not likely 
to be used for more than an hour or so 
whilst it is out on loan. Later it may be 
discovered that first one and then several 
books are often required whilst they are on 
loan, and the lending of them will be 
restricted almost entirely. 


So, from being a collection of material 
with a low rating so far as its lending value 
is concerned, much of it has now acquired 
considerable importance because of its refer- 
ence value and use, and in view of the very 
limited use made of material on normal 
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loan, its ready removal from the library can 
no longer be justified. Where there is a need 
for a book in both collections, duplication 
is of course the answer, but this practice 
should not generally extend to material such 
as pamphlets and ready reference books. 


Machinery should be provided to ensure 
that both collections work together effi- 
ciently. In the main this machinery will be 
book lists and similar publicity, careful 
analytical cataloguing and, with regard to 
the technical collection, a restricted loan 
policy to meet special requirements. 

It is, of course, vitally important that 
the special collection and the local subject 
material in the lending library be carefully 
catalogued, so that there is a very efficient 
finding list for the local subjects. No attempt 
should be made to provide complete or even 
near-complete entries according to the rules 
of bibliography. 

From the public point of view catalogues 
are almost completely useless for normal 
lending library purposes. Therefore, all 
necessary attention should be given to the 
cataloguing of the special collection and 
local subject material in the lending collec- 
tion. I suspect that most lending libraries 
spend too much time on their general cata- 
logues. 


Minimum Collections 


Discussion on the provision of technical 
information by a public library often brings 
forth the objections that the smaller authori- 
ties cannot afford to purchase the books and 
other necessary material, and that the ser- 
vice is not required from the public library. 
With regard to the latter, experience in this 
country and overseas has shown that in all 
communities where this service has been 
provided it has been well used after people 
have become aware of what is available to 
them. 

The objection regarding cost is a little 
more interesting, and I thought that it would 
be worthwhile to see what could be done 
to gather a minimum special collection at a 
cost of not more than about £100. Even 
this amount could be spread over two or 
three years if necessary. So the reference 
library staff in Newcastle prepared for me 
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two lists of suitable publications, one in the 
field of agriculture and another providing 
material on small business and accounting, 
service stations and automobile engineering, 
building, timber and boat building. 


The second list is intended as a suggestion 
for a small town on the Australian coast and 
would, of course, be supplemented as neces- 
sary by material from the agricultural list. 
If money is short, naturally as much as 
possible of the gratis material should be 
obtained first. They are not lists of recom- 
mendations ; they were and still are explora- 
tory to obtain some idea of what is possible 
on a very limited budget. 


The agricultural list suggests 10 periodi- 
cals purchased and 11 gratis and 43 books 
purchased and seven gratis. In addition it 
draws attention to publications such as those 
of the N.S.W. Department of Agriculture 
which can be obtained either at a very low 
cost or free of charge. 


The periodicals cover subjects such as 
economic surveys of the various industries, 
sheep, beef, wheat, wool, eggs, and so on, 
agricultural science, veterinary science, 
poultry, grazing, agricultural economics, 
plant protection, soil conservation and vege- 
table growing. The books cover subjects 
such as_ station book-keeping, farm 
machinery and engineering, soil science, 
crop production, irrigation, fertilizers, dis- 
eases of crops, stock breeding. 


Of course, the pamphlet material from 
Government departments and __ similar 
sources covers a very wide variety of sub- 
jects from the tanning of skins and the 
dressing of pork to crops and pests and the 
building of milking sheds. 


The books may be obtained for about 
£76 and the periodicals would cost £10 
each year. 


The second list has been prepared on the 
same lines and the result is very much the 
same. It suggests 11 periodicals on the sub- 
jects of motor cars, engineering, timber, 
building, decorating and lighting, retailing 
and country storekeeping, refrigeration and 
air conditioning, and 37 books on the sub- 
jects of trees and timber, forestry, service 
stations, electrical systems, body and engine 
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repairs, panel beating, spray painting, etc., 
for cars and trucks, light engineering and 
machine tool work, building construction, 
carpentry, built-in furniture, boat building, 
boat maintenance and marine engines, small 
business and retailing, accounts, window dis- 
play, how to run a delicatessen, a radio shop, 
and any one of about twenty or thirty other 
different kinds of shops, all of which are 
treated individually. The books in this 
second group would cost £88 and the 
periodicals £16 per year. 


Library Co-ordination and Co-operation 


It should be appreciated that the divi- 
sion of the collection does not stop, or 
should not stop, at the walls of the local 
library. All librarians should regard the 
books housed in their own buildings as 
representing only a small part of the total 
collection available for use. So far as 
possible the resources of all libraries, not 
only the public libraries, should be available 
for inter-library loan and to this extent the 
small public library has a very large stack 
indeed. 

The policy regarding inter-library loan 
should be a liberal one, a very liberal one, 
and the whole system should be organized 
rationally on a regional and central library 
basis. Using the British system as a model, 
we should aim to end in the not too distant 
future our present system of “hit or miss” 
requests to other libraries. At present, if 
important information is required from 
what would appear to be a fairly unusual 
publication, and air mail costs can be met, 
it will probably be quicker and more certain 
to use the resources of British libraries 
through the national central library. 


Obviously if all public libraries develop 
the sort of technical collections I am 
advocating, then much good will come of an 
efficient inter-library loan system within 
each region. Such a system should lead on 
to whatever is possible by way of co-ordi- 
nated book purchasing. It should also relieve 
the larger institutions, notably the State 
libraries, of the burden of supplying to stnall 
units, all over the country, most of the more 
common books which now require so much 
of their available finance and time. 
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If they could be relieved of this they 
would be in a much better position to pro- 
vide the books not held by the regional 
libraries. Of course, this idea is not new, 
but there is an urgent need for a con- 
siderably improved service at this level. It 
seems that the State libraries should take 
the initiative in this matter, particularly as 
some public libraries, as I said earlier'in this 
paper, tend to rely on them for all but the 
most popular books. 


Inter-library loan should not be confused, 
or even associated, with ordinary direct 
loans to readers. Rather should it be thought 
of as controlled use by another unit of the 
same service. This applies particularly to 
the State libraries, which after all are 
financed by the whole of each State and 
not only by the metropolitan areas. 


Volume of use in the State library should 
not be a reason for refusing an _ inter- 
library loan. In such circumstances first 
consideration should be given to the pur- 
chase of additional copies. At the same 
time, I am not suggesting that State libraries 
should purchase a great number of multiple 
copies. A demand in that volume indicates 
that many local units, notably the so-called 
regional libraries, should possess copies. If 
it is considered satisfactory that a book 
should be unavailable because it is in use by 
a resident of the metropolitan area, or at 
binding, or perhaps just “lost”, as does 
happen evidently, even in State libraries, 
then it should be equally satisfactory if it 
is in use by a resident of a country area. 
Indeed, in view of the library resources of 
all metropolitan areas, there is a strong case 
for State libraries to favour the country 
people. 

I do not suggest for one moment that 
libraries, particularly the State libraries, 
should lend their rare or otherwise valuable 
material, but I do object to the policy for 
these books being applied to a large part of 
the whole collection. The result is a prefer- 
ential service to residents of the metropoli- 
tan area which I feel is difficult to justify. 


Some years ago I heard Margaret Mead 
give a talk in which she said that only an 
American could have invented the bull- 
dozer, and only an Australian could have 
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thought up the stump-jump plough. I recom- 
mend the idea of the stump-jump plough to 
those State libraries with too rigid ideas 
about the loan of their books to other 
libraries. So far as the lending of their 
ordinary books to other libraries is con- 
cerned, let them encounter their difficulties 
if and when they occur and then make a 
routine jump over them with the statement, 
“The book is in use”. 


In many areas of Australia no natural 
regional libraries exist, nor will they exist 
for a long time to come. However, I think 
something of considerable value would be 
achieved in these areas if, on the basis of 
well catalogued local technical collections 
and co-ordinated acquisitions programmes, 
nominal regional libraries were chosen and 
provided with union catalogues of those 
collections. 


It is considered that local and State 
policies along the lines I have suggested 
would give a much better library service by 
improving the resources of the local libraries 
and their availability to other libraries, and 
by decreasing the strain on the book vote 
of the State libraries. If their service is 
to be fully effective, the volume of the 
demand made on them must be relieved by 
regionalization wherever this is possible. 


Photocopying 


In a paper on Technical Services in 
Public Libraries it would be remiss of me 
not to say something of the advantages of 
technology in providing those services. 


Photography could go a long way toward 
assisting the State libraries to provide local 
units with the information they require. It 
would not be too much for each Library 
Board to finance the photocopying of 
material required by local libraries which 
the State library, or some other library, is 
unwilling to release on loan. In such cases 
the copies should be provided automatically. 
Ten thousand photostats can be made for 
about five hundred pounds. 


At present it should be routine to ask 
readers if photostats will be acceptable if 
the material cannot be obtained on loan, and 
this information, that photostats will be 
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accepted, should be passed on with the 
request. 

Whether these photostats are passed on 
to the reader at cost or held by the library 
and treated as pamphlets is a matter for 
individual decision. I think that in almost 
all cases the latter is preferable. If the 
reader wants photostats himself they must 
be supplied, but the library would be wise to 
order a second set for itself at the same 
time. 

The advantages of microfilm can also be 
enjoyed by all local libraries, as efficient 
readers can be obtained from England for 
about £100 sterling. Therefore, with the 
aid of the bibliographical resources of the 
large institutions, the small units could 
obtain micro-copies of technical articles and 
similar material at a very small cost, and the 
resources of libraries in other countries 
would be more readily available to them. 


Incidentally, if one of these readers is 
obtained, the files of a metropolitan daily 
such as The Sydney Morning Herald may 
be kept indefinitely by even a small library, 
as so very little space is occupied by the 
micro-film copies. 


Part 3 — Staff 


At least one member of the staff of a 
small library should be a person of quite 
reasonable experience. He should have a 
knowledge of theoretical and _ practical 
librarianship well beyond that of a young 
person with one or two years experience 
and the preliminary examination. The 
administration of any library requires this 
standard and it is no less true of the tech- 
nical service itself. This requires an effi- 
cient, practical approach to the collection, 
organization and administration of subject 
material, at least some experience in the 
normal reference library techniques of 
ascertaining a reader’s exact requirement, 
method and perseverance in following it 
through and presenting it. It requires a 
tactful and likeable personality in a person 
able to complete business interviews plea- 
santly but in a short time (this is especially 
important in busy periods). Combined with 
these qualities there should be an above 
average general knowledge and a first-class 
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intelligence. Integrity, interest in the work, 
conscientiousness and so on are assumed. 
If it can be demonstrated that any one of 
these qualities is not required for this work, 
then I will admit that I have rated the work 
as just that much too important. 


Accommodation 


The minimum amount of accommodation 
for the special collection will be one or two 
shelves for books and a vertical file for 
pamphlets and fugitive material. No attempt 
should be made to house the collection in a 
special room, or any nearly separate part of 
the library, until there is almost continual 
use of it and there is sufficient money to 
give the collection its own staff. It can be 
made to work most efficiently by housing it 
at or near the staff service point, or if it is 
somewhat large for this, in a special corner 
or alcove under the direct supervision of 
the staff. If possible, provide users of this 
material with a special table so that they 
do not have to work alongside a reader who 
is turning the pages of Saturday Evening 
Post and talking to a child at the same time. 


Book Purchasing 


The efficiency of the service provided will, 
of course, depend on the efficiency of its 
administration. The special collection should 
not upset the balance of the library service. 
In the average public library it is as much a 
part of the service as the children’s section 
or the provision of the better classes of 
fiction as part of the adult lending collection. 
As a rough guide, I suggest that up to about 
10% to 15% of the book vote could be 
spent on the technical collection so long as 
the lecal subject fields justify continual pur- 
chase, and sufficient worthwhile publications 
are available. This would leave, say, 30% 
of the total fund for children’s books, and 
55% to 60% for books for the adult lending 
collection. 


After the establishment of the initial col- 
lection of books and periodicals plans should 
be made regarding routine book selection. 
Some periodicals in the subject fields should 
be scanned for book reviews, and certainly 
some arrangement should be made for seeing 
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something of trade advertising, particularly 
publishers’ announcements. Just what jour- 
nals and reviews are checked regularly will 
naturally depend on the subjects covered. 
The important things about this checking 
are that some touch is kept with current 
publishing, and a few well chosen books 
are added regularly to the collection. As 
the use of it begins to increase, it is very 
likely that a larger proportion of the money 
will have to be held to meet direct requests 
made by the readers. 


Control of the Service 


Despite the fact that the library may have 
a staff of only one or two people, the tech- 
nical collection should be rigidly controlled 
and administered as a separate section of 
the library. 


Service to the readers should receive 
particularly careful attention on the occa- 
sions when their wants cannot be met 
immediately. After noting their request and 
searching for it they should be informed 
of the further action taken if it appears 
likely that the book cannot be obtained 
during the next week or so. They should 
not be left for weeks wondering what is 
happening. 

All the records concerning the technical 
collection, from the shelf list on, should be 
kept separately so that there is always a 
clear picture of its condition and the work 
it is doing. Careful notes should be made of 
all requests for books and information 
which cannot be provided immediately and 
subsequent action should be recorded, the 
numbers of books borrowed from and lent 
to other libraries should be registered, and 
so on, 

It is almost sure to take a few years for 
the collection to get fair use, but once it is 
this service should be reported upon regu- 
larly by the librarian to his authority. It is 
the records suggested which will enable the 
complete picture to be drawn. 

When the collection becomes fairly well 
used special occasional checks should be 
made for a week or so at a time to keep 
a count of every person using it, by tele- 
phone, by letter or by calling at the library. 
The results can be quite surprising. 
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Publicity 


The technical collection needs publicity 
more than the lending section of the library. 
It is fairly easy to establish a public library 
in an Australian town and have perhaps 
20% or more of its population borrowing 
books from it in the first month or so. But 
it is much more difficult to have peuple 
become sufficiently aware of a library to 
turn to it regularly for scientific and tech- 
nical information. 


At the same time the service should not 
be advertised until it has reasonable 
resources. For some years, if necessary, it 
should be allowed to develop until it is felt 
that the collection will answer at least half 
or more of the questions it is likely to be 
asked. 


The best publicity is, of course, the satis- 
fied customer, and it will be found that even 
during the early years the use of a technical 
collection will increase, assuming that the 
right sort of information is being made 
available. 


If there is a local press your regular 
reports to the library authority, when you 
start them, should be an excellent source of 
publicity for the technical service, as they 
will contain the sort of information which 
is very likely to be quoted. 


Of course, in all the general publicity for 
the library as a whole, the service of the 
technical collection should be included. I 
sometimes think there is a tendency to over- 
look it because of the emphasis on the 
lending of books. 


Special duplicated circulars should be pre- 
pared for distribution by hand and post to 
aldermen, the local press and radio stations, 
potential users of the service such as busi- 
ness firms and farmers, as well as to present 
users of the lending library. The circulars 
should give some idea of the sorts of books 
in the: collection and at least about a dozen 
examples of questions the material can 
answer. Selections of books and periodicals 
should be listed, with short notes regarding 
them; ,As:a guide to the kind of information 
periodicals contain, some very short. notes 
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should also be given on some of the articles 
included in recent numbers. We have found 
that if the prices of photostats of each 
article are included at the end of each note, 
orders will often be placed for copies with- 
out the articles themselves being first seen. 


_ A simple postcard to advise people of new 
material added to the technical collection is 
also valuable. In Newcastle we do not do 
this as a personal service at the request of 
individuals, as with our present staff we 
could not handle the volume of work which 
would be involved. But it is relatively simple 
to select the best of incoming material and 
inform all the firms, social groups, institu- 
tions, and so on, which are likely to be 
interested. 


In publicity, integration of the resources 
of the library should not be forgotten. This 
can be done most effectively in circulars of 
the type I have already mentioned and by 
the preparation of lists of material on fairly 
specific subjects. On these lists, books which 
are not for loan should be code-marked in 
some way. If the library is small these 
lists should be produced even if much of 
the material has to be obtained from the 
regional or State library. We have found 
that lists on fairly specific subjects such as, 
say, the diseases of dairy cattle, and window 
dressing, are more effective than more 
general lists on dairy farming and retailing. 


As I have already indicated, the distri- 
bution of all these lists and similar material 
should extend to potential users, as well as 
present users, of the library. 


Once you have started to publicize the 
technical service, keep hammering at it at 
every opportunity for at least twelve months, 
and after that give it specific attention at 
regular intervals. 


Conclusion 


The provision of local scientific and tech- 
nological information. services through 
public libraries depends on the careful selec- 
tion of material for both the lending and 
technical collections, careful cataloguing, 
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and efficient methods for book publicity and 
service to readers. Full library co-ordina- 
tion and co-operation are essential if full 
use is to be made of the resources of all 
libraries and all the people are to receive 
as much service as possible for the money 
they are paying. 


If these things were done, even the 
smallest public library would be able to 
answer the more usual questions on local 
subjects from its own collection, or from 
that of its neighbour, and would have at 
its back practically the entire library 
resources of the country. 


Residential Library School at the 
University of New England 


The University of New England is arrang- 
ing a residential library school at the Uni- 
versity and it will probably be the first of 
its kind to be offered in Australia. 


In arranging the programme for the 
school, particular attention has been paid to 
the needs of those sitting for the Registra- 
tion Examination in the following papers: 
R.1—Cataloguing, excluding classification 
and subject headings; R.2—Classification 
and subject headings ; R.3—Cataloguing and 
classification (practical). 


Included in the programme will also be 
lectures and study periods of more general 
intérest to librarians, for example on most 
afternoons there will be lectures on biblio- 
graphy and aids to research, while during 
the evenings there will be lectures by mem- 
bers of the University staff and documen- 
tary films on libraries, etc. 


Lecturers will include: Mr. John Met- 
calfe, B.A., F.L.A., Librarian of the Public 
Library of New South Wales and President 

“of the Association; Mr. R. M. McGreal, 
B.A., Secretary of. the Library Board 
of New South Wales and Honorary General 
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Secretary of the Association; Miss M. 
Twentyman, B.A., Officer in charge of the 
Library School of the Public Library of 
New South Wales; and from the library 
staff of the University of New England Mr. 
F. H. Rogers, M.A., F.L.A., F.N.Z.L.A., 
Librarian of the New England University, 
Mr. V. Crittenden, B.A., B.L.S., B.Sc., and 
Miss Alison A. Meyers, B.A. 


The courses in this school are open to all 
those engaged in professional library work 
in any part of Australia, and should help 
increase the professional efficiency of the 
officers of your library service. Some 
vacancies may be available for those people 
who are interested in librarianship as a com- 
munity service. 


It is proposed that the school be held 
in the attractive setting of the University of 
New England from Wednesday, 21st May, 
to Tuesday, 27th May (inclusive). The fee, 
including full lectures fees and residence in 
the University grounds would be. £10. 
Preliminary enquiries regarding enrolment 
should be addressed to the Director, Depart- 
ment of Adult Education, University of 
New England, Armidale, New South Wales. 
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City of Camberwell—Bookmobile 


It has often been said that books open 
new horizons to readers. Camberwell City 
Library has found that this also applies in 
reverse. Eager potential readers have led us 
to explore fresh fields since we embarked 
on a travelling library service on 24th June, 
1957: 

A central main library (daily average 
945 books issues, 47% non-fiction) and one 
small branch (155, 44%) could not hope to 
meet the demands of almost 100,000 resi- 
dents spread over 8,850 acres. Far too 
many would-be readers, particularly those 
with young children and the elderly, were 
unable to enjoy the facilities offered by the 
library due to transport difficulties. Since 
the main library was barely 12 months old 
when the plans for a bookmobile were for- 
mulated, contemplation of such an extension 
was a great expression of faith and energy 
on the part of the Council. 


The inauguration of such a service is not 
to be lightly embarked upon, for its capital 
cost is considerable, though undoubtedly 
justified when one considers that three 
library assistants with a small constantly 
replenished book stock can meet the needs 
of a large number of readers over a wide 
area. 

The vehicle was manufactured by Ansair 
Pty. Ltd., who already had some experience 
in this field with the Heidelberg travelling 
library. We too were able to benefit from 
the experience of those who had entered this 
field of book distribution. A close inspection 
of bookmobiles operating both here and in 
New South Wales was carried out. Being a 
library venture we naturally also made use 
of our own tools—books—and every scrap 
of information appertaining to design and 
operation of such projects overseas was 
carefully studied until we had the final plan. 
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The bookmobile has an outside length of 
33 feet; inside there is 219 feet of shelving 
accommodating 2,700 books. The shelving 
is lined with ribbed rubber matting and 
inclined at an angle of 15 degrees. The two 
operating library assistants sit one at each 
end of the vehicle. Borrowers enter by the 
front door, returning their books as they do 
so, select their books from the shelves and 
have their new books charged to them at 
the rear of the vehicle where they leave. 
The bookmobile holds 30 to 35 people at one 
time in reasonable comfort. More than that 
creates bargain sale conditions which are 
unsatisfactory and make it impossible for 
staff to give assistance to readers in the 
selection of their books. There is an inter- 
communication system for staff convenience, 
four convection heaters are fitted in the 
wheel housings which also provide seating. 
For summer there is a fan duct along the 
entire length of the bookmobile with sky- 
lights and windows to open. Already it is 
obvious that cooling rather than heating is 
the greatest problem as the constant flow of 
people through the bookmobile quickly raises 
the temperature. 


At the rear end of the vehicle, behind the 
assistant’s desk, is a tiny galley for staff use 
with an electric jug, griller and stainless 
steel sink. Power for heating and lighting 
comes from the main electric supply by 
power plugs which have been installed at 
stopping points. 


The service was opened officially on 21st 
June, 1957, after two weeks preliminary sur- 
vey of the sites when prospective borrowers 
were enrolled and their queries answered 
but no books issued. From 27th June books 
have been issued from 3 p.m. to 5 p.m. and 
6 p.m. to 8 p.m. daily, Monday to Thursday. 
Friday is servicing and restocking day. 
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On 2ist June the Mayor (Councillor 
W. A. Fordham) inaugurated the service at 
a representative gathering of local people 
and librarians. Councillor H. Dawson, 
Chairman of the Library Committee, wel- 
comed the visitors and was supported by 
Judge J. G. Norris, Chairman of the Library 
Advisory Committee. Councillor W. D. 
Vaughan, Chairman of the Free Library 
Service Board, spoke of the advance in 
libraries which has taken place throughout 
Victoria and Camberwell in particular. 


Monday, 24th June, book borrowing com- 
menced and at the conclusion of the first 
four weeks 1,961 members were enrolled and 
7,261 books, of which 51.5% were non- 
fiction, were issued at an average of 126 
books per hour as well as attending to new 
borrowers. By 30th September, 57 operat- 
ing days later, membership had reached 
3,335, of which 1,692 were adults, 1,332 
junior and 311 teenagers; 34,228 books had 
been issued (48.3% non-fiction), 17,934 
adults, 13,470 junior and 2,824 teenage. At 
times over 200 books were issued per hour. 


We have established that the design is 
quite functional. It has not been without 
growing pains, however, the rapid turnover 
of stock has saved us from serious em- 
barrassment. The placing of approximately 
300 to 400 books at the receiving desk 
creates a problem as it is usually too busy 
for the books to be returned to the shelves 
as they are discharged. They have to be 
replaced before the bookmobile moves to the 
next site, but it has the one advantage of 
itinerating the bookstock. 


The catalogue (main entry only from the 
central library dictionary catalogue) may 
outgrow the available drawer space, but it is 
felt that monthly lists of recent accessions 
are probably equally useful and less bulky. 

The effect of the bookmobile on the main 
library has been slight. Borrowers who 
transferred to the bookmobile have mostly 
returned to the library for the obvious con- 
venience of visiting the library when they 
wish and the greater book selection. Many 
borrowers enrolled at the bookmobile have 
been introduced to the library for the same 
‘reasons. Borrowers retain their tickets when 
not in use (Browne system) so they may 
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borrow where they choose, but they must 
return the books to the service point from 
which they were borrowed. Perhaps the 
main difficulty in the running of the book- 
mobile is the complete lack of separate work- 
room space at the central library for the 
bookmobile staff. 


General feeling amongst the staff is that 
bookmobiles are an excellent form of pro- 
viding limited service, but they have limi- 
tations and cannot do the work of a branch 
library. We look forward to extending the 
service by including schools in the book- 
mobile itinerary. 


The only complaints we have received 
about the new service have been that it 
should call twice as often and carry twice as 
many books. (There have also been one or 
two disappointed persons who were under 
the impression that there was to be a door- 
to-door delivery!) None has so far told us 
that the venture was an_ unnecessary 
extravagance, 


EXAMINATIONS, 1958 


The Preliminary Examination will be 
held on 4th and 5th June, 1958. Appli- 
cations for admission close on 
March. 

The Registration Examination will be 
held from 24th November to 5th Decem- 
ber, 1958. Applications for admission 
close on 30th June. 


Fees for examinations and certificates 
have been increased and now are: 


Preliminary Examination, £2. 
Registration Examination, £1/10/- 
for each paper. 
Preliminary Certificate, £1. 
Registration Certificate, £4. 
Applications for admission to the Pre- 

liminary or Registration Examinations 
should be addressed to: 


The Secretary, 


Board of Examination, Certification and 
Registration of Librarians, 
The Library Association of Australia, 
c/o The Public Library of N.S.W., 
Macquarie Street, Sydney, N.S.W. 
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Australian Business Archives 


A survey of recent developments in the field of business 
records with an evaluation of the role of research records 
in providing a new approach to Australian history. 


By Davin S. MAcMILLAN 


It would be safe to say that, until now, 
there has been a distinct “official” bias in 
Australian historiography. So many Aus- 
tralian historians have used as their primary 
sources the records of government and the 
private papers of people concerned chiefly 
with the work of government, that other 
aspects of the national story have tended 
to be neglected. The pioneer work of Aus- 
tralian historians in the field of the history 
of government, especially in the colonial 
period, has been of the greatest value, but 
in recent years there has been an increasing 
awareness in historical circles of the fact 
that such writing has been weighted too 
heavily in favour of the purely govern- 
mental without sufficient reference to the 
records of private enterprise. Apart, how- 
ever, from the history of the “colonial 
period”, there is almost an untouched “dark 
age” which Mr. L. F. Fitzhardinge, Reader 
in the Sources of Australian History in the 
Australian National University, has referred 
to more than once—the great age of indus- 
trial, commercial and political development 
between 1850 and 1890. It is for this period 
that business records are of vital impor- 
tance. 


In the last few years a movement has 
begun in various parts of Australia to dis- 
cover exactly what business records are still 
in existence and to take steps for their 
preservation. In the course of this work 
the Business Archives Council of Australia 
was set up in the later part of 1954. For the 
last three years the Council has been active 
in New South Wales and movements are 
under way in Melbourne and Brisbane for 
the establishment of branches there. The 
work of tracing and preserving business 
records raises certain problems which are 
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rather different from those encountered in 
dealing with private family papers or with 
government records. Right from the begin- 
ning, the New South Wales branch of the 
Business Archives Council has had to work 
out an atttitude of approach to business 
firms. The line taken, which has so far 
proved a profitable one, is to bring in the 
firms themselves to the Business Archives 
Council, thus ensuring their co-operation. 
The Council has relied upon the interest of 
businessmen in the development of their 
own concerns and the reliance has proved 
warranted by the excellent results obtained. 
Ove one hundred surveys of deposits of 
business records have been carried out and 
the Council has invariably been given the 
full co-operation of the businesses con- 
cerned. Certainly the fact that the Council 
is not an agency of government has facili- 
tated this greatly. The relations of business 
with government are not always of the best 
and the barrier of confidentiality would have 
been difficult to breach for field officers of a 
government archives or public library. The 
aim of the Business Archives Council is not 
merely to survey records and to advise in 
their preservation ; it is also to publish busi- 
ness records of significance and to stimulate 
an interest in business history. These latter 
functions have been shown to be of con- 
siderable use in convincing businessmen of 
the value of their records from the historical 
point of view, and not the least achievement 
of the Business Archives Council in New 
South Wales in the last three years has 
been the creating of interest in the com- 
mercial development of the country in the 
nineteenth century. 


A factor making for the success of the 
Council has undoubtedly been the need for 
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business concerns to take serious counsel 
with regard to records matters. With 
storage space and staff at a premium, firms 
have been put in a difficult position. Sur- 
prisingly few—happily few—have resorted 
to the obvious course of indiscriminately 
destroying masses of early material. The 
Business Archives Council has found that 
the mere pressure of record accumulation in 
our time is a great inducement for the firms 
to face up to the problem. In various pub- 
lications and in recommendations made to 
individual firms, the Council has tried to 
put forward a programme for records 
preservation. This programme has been 
divided into two parts, the first dealing 
primarily with selection and the second with 
the actual techniques of preservation. The 
first part of the programme may be sum- 
marized as follows. 


How Material Should be Selected 
for Keeping 


An efficient filing system is an indispens- 
able part of any firm’s organization. No 
businessman grudges the money spent on 
equipment and staff which provide the firm’s 
“memory”. On the other hand, when they 
have passed out of current use, old records 
are often bundled together indiscriminately 
and occupy valuable office space, presenting 
a difficult cleaning problem. Too often, when 
the pressure of accumulation of paper 
becomes too great, they are indiscriminately 
destroyed. This is often unwillingly done, 
but the fact remains that records valuable 
to the firm are lost. 


Yet this unsatisfactory position need not 
be. Properly selected and arranged, records 
out of current use can be kept without 
additional expense and, if well stored, with 
little demand on space. Moreover, they will 
be accessible for reference. 


In selecting records, either books or 
papers, for preservation, the rule must be to 
keep everything which contains information 
which is not available elsewhere. This means 
that a quantity of documents which duplicate 
. information may be dispensed with. Many 
routine and formal papers—e.g., covering 
letters, invoices, etc—need be kept only if 
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they have special interest. Representative 
samples only of material of this kind need 
be retained. 


Accurate and complete information about 
every phase of the business—production, 
distribution, management, finance, per- 
sonnel, plant, etc.—is required by the busi- 
ness historian. 


The following list is put forward as an 
indication of the type of records which 
should always be kept: 


1. Legal documents (indentures of part- 
nership, deeds, agreements, patents, 
titles, etc.). 

2. Minute books (of Directors’ meet- 
ings, special committees, etc.) with 
supporting documents such as report 
and letters. 


3. Correspondence and letter books. 


4. Inter-departmental memoranda relat- 
ing to important matters. 


5. Accounting records (ledgers, cash 
books, balance sheets, cost accounts, 
estimates). 


6. Annual reports. 


7. Sales records, price lists, catalogues, 
records relating to advertising. 


8. Drawings, plans, specifications, pro- 
duction schedules, laboratory records, 
etc. 


g. Records relating to personnel (wages 
books, record sheets, piece-rate books, 
bonus records, information about 
welfare facilities and working con- 
ditions). 

10. Statistics. 


11. Shipping records (bills of lading, 
ships’ manifests and articles, log 
books). 


12. Personal papers relating to the foun- 
ders or heads of the firm (diaries, 
journals, correspondence, memoranda 
and drafts). 


13. Records relating to earlier enter- 
prises which have had some connec- 
tion with the firm or its personnel. 
The attention of the Council should 
be drawn to material of this kind. 
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The chief responsibility of the business is 
to document its own history—to indicate to 
future historians what the business was, 
how it was conducted, by whom and with 
what results. However, these documents 
may serve other purposes, some of which 
could not possibly be envisaged at the time 
of creation and selection. For example, the 
compilers of the Domesday Book in the 
eleventh century did not dream that their 
work would one day be a mine of infor- 
mation for the economic historian. There 
is no way of assessing fully the future 
value of important business records. 


Since it is impossible for every docu- 
ment to be retained and preserved, the best 
course is to adhere to two sound principles 
of preservation in accordance with the dif- 
ferent uses that are likely to be made of 
documents. These are as follows: 


1. Where the records of one firm 
together with other collections of the 
same kind are used for more general 
studies than the history of the par- 
ticular firm—e.g., the records of mer- 
chants for a history of commerce— 
it may be necessary to obtain the 
guidance of the Council to consider 
whether records belong to a category 
whose records are rare, or whether 
the business is such that its develop- 
ment can be traced only by the use of 
collective evidence. If this is the 
case, there is a strong argument for 
complete preservation. Where the 
firm is of outstanding importance in 
the trade or in industry, then 
obviously it is vital to keep as many 
documents as possible. On the other 
hand, the records of previous enter- 
prises, perhaps unsuccessful, are not 
necessarily unimportant, and have 
just as much interest for the his- 
torian. The firm should not overlook 
these aspects of the importance of 
its records, 


2. The contingency of the unforesee- 
able future interest of one document 
is almost impossible to provide for. 
There is no limit to the subjects 
which may find illustration in 
archives. The most useful approach 
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to this problem is to ask the question: 
does the document in question affect, 
name, or touch by inference, a large 
number of persons and/or things or 
subjects? When the answer is in the 
affirmative the document should be 
preserved. 


It might be mentioned here that micro- 
filming does, of course, make it easier to 
preserve the content of records; but photo- 
copies are at the best a poor substitute for 
the original document. For example, a 
recent study of the Domesday Book has 
gained much by an examination of the 
binding, the size of margins, and even the 
position of blank spaces on the manuscript. 
Moreover, the permanency of photographic 
copies is doubtful. 


It is important to note that when, after 
proper consideration, certain classes of 
records are condemned for destruction, a 
fairly detailed list of these should be 
recorded and placed among the archives. 


The archivist, librarian or executive given 
the job of selecting records for preservation 
will find this list incomplete. Further advice 
and guidance may be obtained from the 
officers of the Council. 


The aim should be to document every 
aspect of the firm’s existence. 


How Records Should be Kept 


The Preliminary Work 


To ensure that valuable older material is 
securely kept, and that proper selection for 
preservation is made from current records 
and from those which will accumulate in 
future, it is necessary to make someone 
inside the firm responsible for all records. 
In most firms the responsibility for main- 
taining the current records is in the hands 
of filing clerks under the secretary or the 
accountant. Detached departments often 
keep records of their own. The secretary 
usually keeps important documents in his 
own charge. Usually there is over-lapping 
of material kept in some cases and 
inadequate preservation in others. 
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MOORE’S BOOKSHOP PTY. LTD. 


264 PITT STREET 
SYDNEY 


Booksellers to Public, Municipal, Shire, Bank, 
Institutional and Factory Libraries throughout 
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It has often been found, when a firm’s 
records are being surveyed by the Council, 
that material is scattered, some in cupboards 
and safes, some old records relegated to 
store rooms where storage conditions are 
bad, i.e., dirty and damp. In such cases it 
is seldom that anyone in the firm knows 
what records exist. 


It occasionally happens that records are 
found in the private possession of retired 
employees who have saved interesting items 
during previous “clear outs”. Such material 
often has considerable value and it would 
be a useful idea to contact retired officers 
of the firm to ascertain if any such material 
exists. 


It is desirable that someone should know 
what records there are and where they are, 
so that they can be well kept and consulted 
easily. Preservation and storage of the 
firm’s records should be made the particular 
care of a responsible executive. 


Records should be kept in one place and 
control centralized in the hands of the 
person responsible for them. 


The first work of the executive respon- 
sible for records should be to survey all 
existing material. In this way, compiling a 
rough inventory as he goes, he will be able 
to find out what sort of material there is 
and how much space it is likely to occupy 
when brought together. When this is done 
he should consider the rate of accumulation 
of current and future records. He will then 
be in a position to estimate the amount of 
space which the records will require if they 
are to be properly housed centrally in future 
years, 


Next, a programme of destruction should 
be worked out. Any records which dupli- 
cate information should be destroyed 
immediately after they have ceased to be of 
current use. This avoids unnecessary 
expense, confusion and storage space. The 
scheduling of material for destruction 
should be the responsibility of the executive 
responsible for the records. Too often valu- 
_ able material is destroyed through the allo- 
cation of “clearing out” records to junior 
members of the staff who do not appreciate 
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the importance of what they throw to the 
side for destruction. 


The programme which is prepared for the 
future treatment of records should indicate 
clearly the records to be preserved, the 
records to be “sampled”, and those to be 
destroyed, with precise instructions as to 
how the last two groups are to be treated. 


Storing 

The chief dangers to records are fire, 
damp, dirt and dust. Records of vital impor- 
tance should be preserved in fire-resisting 
vaults or containers. Records should never 
be stored in any part of a building where 
there is a fire risk. 


Record rooms should be dry and reason- 
ably safeguarded against overflooding from 
sudden rains, clogged drains or leaking 
water pipes. Many firms store their records 
in basements and here the danger of damp- 
ness is often very great. This can be recti- 
fied by introducing air conditioning which 
will prevent the records from becoming 
mildewed. Small firms often use large, old- 
fashioned cupboards for storing records and 
these are seldom opened to allow fresh air 
to counteract dampness. Periodically, 
records housed in this way should be taken 
out and aired and provision made to intro- 
duce a flow of air through the cupboard. 


Dust and dirt can ruin records, and 
bundles of papers accumulate dust rapidly 
and are difficult to clean. Papers should be 
boxed in cardboard boxes with dust-proof 
lids. Records, whether in the form of books 
or boxed papers, should never be packed 
tightly together if there is any trace of 
dampness. By leaving small spaces between 
books or between boxes, air will be allowed 
to circulate and the dampness will be 
counteracted. Records should never be 
packed tightly against walls. Dust and damp 
will damage them. If books are kept dry 
and free from mildew, and if loose papers 
are boxed, the boxes being labelled for iden- 
tification purposes, they are easily kept 
clean. Maps, plans and charts should be 
kept flat in map cabinets. These are expen- 
sive and bulky, so as an alternative these 
papers could be rolled in cardboard cylin- 
ders of requisite size. 
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Fresh, dry air not only keeps records from 
being damaged by dampness, it also checks 
insect pests like silverfish. 


Records in which the writing has faded 
should not be discarded. Such writing can 
be restored and made legible. 


Infestation by silverfish and borers can be 
prevented by chemical treatment, and 
fluoride powder can be used as a deterrent. 
Records can be cleared of mildew by treat- 
ment in a thymol cabinet. The Council will 
be glad to provide information and assis- 
tance in dealing with these problems. 


In some parts of the country humidity is 
a great danger at certain seasons of the year. 
Simple machinery can be installed at a 
reasonable price to counteract this. The 
Business Archives Council will provide 
details of de-humidifiers and the methods 
of installation if required. De-humidifiers 
can be automatically controlled by humidi- 
stats which will regulate their operation, 
thus ensuring economical use of electricity. 
By this means the atmosphere can be kept 
dry in humid seasons. 


When surveys of a firm’s records are 
made, important documents are sometimes 
found badly damaged—torn and frayed, or 
foxed or mildewed because of dampness. 
Such papers can be easily and inexpensively 
repaired and saved. They should never be 
discarded if the information they contain 
is important. The Business Archives Coun- 
cil will provide assistance or advice in 
repairing damaged records. Records kept 
dry, dirt-free and occasionally aired will 
never require repair or treatment for 
mildew. 


When large books like ledgers, cash 
books or minute books are frequently con- 
sulted, they should be stored in the most 
accessible part of the record room. If they 
are kept high up on shelves or in awkward 
corners, they will be difficult to handle and 
will suffer in the handling. The layout of 
the room where firms’ records are kept 
should be planned as carefully—with a view 
to efficient handling, easy consultation and 
safety of the material—as offices or work- 
shops are for their own kind of efficiency. 
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An increasing number of firms have been 
setting up their own libraries for reference 
or technical purposes. To keep non-current 
records in the firm’s library, in the care of 
the librarian, would be a sound solution of 
the storage problem in cases where library 
facilities exist, and where the volume of 
records is not too great. 


In most of its dealings with business firms 
the Council, after dealing with the matters 
of selection and preservation, has urged that 
the work of classification and description 
be undertaken not only from the point of 
view of the Council and its interest in the 
records for their historical value, but also 
from the point of view of the firm itself. 
The Council has pointed out to business 
firms that the value of records can only be 
fully realized if they are classified, arranged 
and described. The Council’s aim has been 
to indicate the lines along which the busi- 
ness firm can most effectively do this. Simple 
systems of arrangement and listing, based 
on the retention of existent groupings of 
material wherever practicable, are advocated 
here, since this is the principle which has 
been found to work best in record-keeping. 
An attempt has been made to outline a 
workable system clearly and _ practically, 
with little reference to abstruse archival 
theories. 


Arrangement and Classification 


When the records of a firm are being 
arranged for preservation, certain problems 
arise with regard to the grouping of dif- 
ferent classes of material. In the past it has 
been the practice in some places to disturb 
the original order, arranging everything in 
chronological order according to its date 
without regard to the way in. which the 
records were kept, the subjects to which 
they referred, or the departments which 
produced them. This rearranging by date 
regardless of original order, subject or 
department can lead to confusion and 
prevents a picture of the firm’s activities 
in the past from being seen clearly. In addi- 
tion, it can cause endless trouble to 
researchers. For quick and easy consul- 
tation, arrangement by date alone is un- 
satisfactory. So is an arbitrary arrange- 
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ment by subjects or by names if it ignores 
and destroys original groupings. 


Records should be grouped in both the 
record room and the inventory, according 
to the departments which produced them. 
For example, the accounting records 
(ledgers, cash books, day books and 
invoices) should be kept together and listed 
together on the inventory. The same applies 
to the records of the general office, branch 
and agency records, records of the per- 
sonnel, sales and public relations depart- 
ments, and all the other sections which 
make up the firm’s organization. In the past, 
organization was simpler than today. There 
were fewer departments and executives 
often handled many matters which would 
now be allocated to a number of depart- 
ments. Still, even older records will fall 
into certain categories, in which they should 
be kept together and listed together. Re- 
searchers are often handicapped by dis- 
turbance of the original arrangement of 
records perhaps for the benefit of some 
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reference and general lending work. 
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previous research. Disturbance of the order 
in which the records have accumulated and 
in which they have been kept and used 
over the years should be avoided. Valuable 
information can often be obtained from 
knowledge of how records were kept and 
used—for example, knowledge that a series 
of reports was used in connection with 
Board minutes can help to give a clearer 
picture of the inner workings of the firm 
in the past, and may provide a clue to the 
reasons for changes in the policy or organi- 
zation of the firm. 


Sometimes records are obviously mis- 
placed, or in a state of confusion owing to 
having been dumped carelessly in a base- 
ment or in an odd corner. Such records 
should be sorted, arranged and inventoried 
logically under department headings in 
chronological order. 


Records should be arranged and listed 
according to date within these categories. 
However, if a series of records has been 
arranged for reference and use in chrono- 
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logical or alphabetical order in a central 
filing system, this arrangement should be 
kept when the records pass into the archives 
and out of current use. 


When records of the same category—for 
instance, financial records —are found in 
various locations (for example, some in the 
secretary’s office, some in the general office, 
or in a store cupboard) they should be 
brought together in the final arrangement 
and listed together, but a note should be 
inserted of their former location in the final 
inventory, since this can give an indication 
of who used the records, and for what 
purpose. 

When records are being checked over 
for the first time, before the final arrange- 
ment has been decided upon, a rough inven- 
tory should be drawn up containing details 
of the subject and date of each item, for 
example: 


Minute Book, 1873-1883, or 
Box of Correspondence from Brisbane 
Branch, 1882-1890. 


This rough inventory will make arrange- 
ments much easier and on it the important 
detailed final inventory can be based. 


Description—The Final Inventory 

In the inventorying of records after their 
arrangement has been decided on, great 
care should be taken in ensuring accuracy. 
It is necessary to be specific and at the same 
time concise. The inventory should be more 
than a list—it should be a guide to the firm’s 
records, precisely detailed, easy to consult, 
and understandable at a glance. 


The inventory should supply the follow- 
ing information about each record: 

I. Quantity (whether a single item or a 
number or series of items). 


2. Physical description (book, bundle or 
correspondence, agreement, etc.). 


3. Content or subject, with parties con- 


cerned. 
4. Any unusual or important feature. 
5. Date. 


Care should be taken to find out the exact 
contents of records. Quite often books 
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were used from the back for some purpose 
different from that specified on their labels 
or for which they were begun. Minute 
books labelled as such may have been used 
as minute books only in part, and from the 
back as letter books or account books. Often 
a record of this kind may contain trans- 
actions of more than one concern — a 
previous business or a subsidiary organiza- 
tion. If such cases occur the dual nature of 
the books should be indicated on the inven- 
tory. 


Similarly, bundles of boxes of correspon- 
dence should be checked through carefully 
to find if they contain other material. Impor- 
tant legal documents, drafts and memoranda 
are sometimes found among such material. 
Where this occurs the presence of such 
items should be noted in the inventory. 
They should not be removed from the 
material with which they are found, as the 
contents may not be understandable if 
removed from their context. The inven- 
tory entry for such an item would be: 


Sundle of 38 letters from agents in 
Victoria, relating to grain purchases, 
1880-1890, with six reports on 
quality of grain, 1888, and two draft 
agreements for shipments with the 
Bass Strait Steamship Company, 
1888 and 1889, enclosed. 


With correspondence it is seldom feasible, 
of course, to list each item separately, as 
with minute books, ledgers and important 
legal documents. Important letters, how- 
ever, should be noted in the inventory. 
Correspondence is usually found grouped 
in some way, often chronologically, and 
sometimes according to the subject or 
sender. Such arrangement should always be 
left intact, though disordered masses of 
correspondence should be sorted and given 
some logical arrangement. 


Letter books containing “flimsy” copies of 
outgoing correspondence are often very diffi- 
cult to date because only the last figure or 
two of the date year may be shown. Some 
research in the minute books or ledgers can 
usually give the exact date of such books. 
Occasionally rough minute books or letter 
books are found. These are not mere dupli- 
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cates and should not be discarded because 
fair copies exist. Rough minute and letter 
books often contain much interesting and 
revealing material which is absent in the 
fair versions, and they should always be 
listed in full and specific detail. 


With the work of classification and des- 
cription complete, the Council takes the view 
that a fuller system of inventorying such as a 
card index with reference numbers corres- 
ponding to arrangement and inventory num- 
bers, would make the records even more 
available for consultation. Few firms, of 
course, are prepared to undertake such a 
large task as the making of such an index, 
but if members of important firms can be 
persuaded to draw up even simple inven- 
tories a considerable step forward will have 
been taken in this field. 


Another aim of the Council has been to 
encourage the larger firms to appoint 
records officers. In some cases banks and 
insurance companies have appointed archi- 
vists who will perform some of the func- 
tions of records officers as well as looking 
after accumulations of old records and 
classifying and arranging them. The appli- 
cation of sound record keeping principles to 
modern records can soon be shown to be 
profitable to the firms, and systems of 
sampling, systematic review and the drawing 
up of destruction schedules are almost 
immediately recognized as useful by business 
firms. In the smaller firms the task of super- 
visizing old records and non-current records 
can often be undertaken by the firm’s lib- 
rarian. The Business Archives Council has 
consistently aimed at persuading firms of 
the necessity, however, to bring the control 
of records, old, non-current and current, 
under one individual in the concern. The 
whole of modern archival practice shows 
that a unifying system of control covering 
all the stages of transition from current to 
archival status is best. 


It will be interesting to see how the 
various firms which have _ undertaken 
records programmes develop them in the 
next few years. No doubt there will. be 
great variations in result and the pattern 
will vary greatly depending on the firm. In 
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some firms where an executive is made 
responsible for all records there will no 
doubt be the growth of an all-over records 
service within the executive of the firm. 
In others, where the non-current records 
pass under the control of a company lib- 
rarian, duality of control will no doubt 
remain. The technique of arrangement and 
classification will vary from firm to firm. 
There should be some interesting develop- 
ments. The type of record held varies 
greatly from firm to firm. There are the 
great accumulations of legal papers held 
by solicitors, the masses of plans and draw- 
ings held by architects and estate agents, 
and the usual pattern of minute books, 
letter books, ledgers, account books, etc., 
held by the average manufacturing or ser- 
vicing company. The field of business 
archives is a very new one in Australia, and 
as time goes on it is certain to become an 
expanding field, with more and more open- 
ings for trained personnel who are able to 
cope with the problem of looking after the 
records and arranging records services. The 
practicality of a sound records system is not 
always easily brought home to business men 
who are used to spending very little on such 
a thing as records and their maintenance. 
The experience of American business firms 
in recent years has been that it can definitely 
pay to develop such services. It is to be 
hoped that the experiments at present under 
way in Australia have a similar result. 


Attendance at the recent Summer School 
in Archives, held at the University of 
Sydney in March, 1957, certainly showed 
that many business firms were keen to find 
out more about archives work and systems 
and since the holding of the School the 
numerous requests received for archival 
literature and writings relating to records 
management have been an interesting indi- 
cation of growing interest. 


When the records of the vitally impor- 
tant land companies, the early shipping con- 
cerns and the old-established banks and 
insurance companies are surveyed, arranged, 
classified and made available to researchers, 
it will be interesting to observe the effect of 
their availability on the study of Australian 
history. In recent years there have already 
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been indications that the effect might be con- 
siderable. Mr. Geoffrey Blainey’s recent 
book, “The Peaks of Lyall”, with its 
description of the workings of an important 
commercial enterprise, has had a consider- 
able impact as the work and aspirations of 
the early capitalists and entrepeneurs of 
Australia is gradually revealed. Business 
firms, their part and their place in Aus- 
tralian history, will undoubtedly come to 
receive the emphasis due to them—an 
emphasis which has hitherto tended to be 
neglected. 

In that important period of Australian 
history between 1820 and 1860 there are 
many personalities who have hitherto been 
regarded only from the political point of 
view though their main concerns were 
chiefly in business enterprises of one kind 
and another. Consideration of the life of 
a man from a purely political angle, when his 
chief interests were commercial, leads to a 
distortion, and only the records of business, 
supplemented by family papers, can rectify 
this distortion in many cases. It is, of course, 
appalling that so much of Australia’s com- 
mercial history has been lost through 
destruction of business records in the past. 
The Business Archives Council has quite 
frequently encountered cases where large 
accumulations of what must have been 
vitally important records were in existence 
until a few years ago. It is disheartening, 
but it has of course been offset by the dis- 
covery of really important material in con- 
siderable bulk in the hands of other firms. 
The Council has found that, as with govern- 
ment records and private papers, there has 
been a tendency to be more careful about 
the preservation of material before 1850 
than after it. There is a great danger of a 
hiatus for Australian records for the [fatter 
half of the nineteenth century. Very old 
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firms which have carefully preserved 
material relating to their origins in, say, the 
1840's, have quite indiscriminately scrapped 
material for the later period, believing it to 
be of little interest. This is tragic, and from 
the experience of the Council it has been 
even worse in the case of records from the 
early part of this century. The amount of 
material for this period which has been 
destroyed is enormous, and here again there 
is a danger of a real hiatus. There is a 
great lack, of course, of people who are pre- 
pared to go out and do the field work of 
surveying business records, even when the 
facilities to examine the records are made 
available. This has obstructed to some extent 
the work of the New South Wales branch 
of the Business Archives Council because 
the surveying and listing of business records 
often under very bad conditions in badly lit 
store rooms, strong rooms and vaults, is a 
time-consuming and laborious task. Still, 
this is undoubtedly the most vital aspect 
of the work of a Business Archives Council 
because without this field work the other 
activities—the publication of records, the 
organization of interest in business history, 
and the attempts to persuade scholars to 
undertake work on the business history of 
Australia—must necessarily be of little avail. 


With archives reform generally spreading 
through Australia there is every indication 
that the business archives field will not be 
neglected in the future. If sufficient public 
interest can be stirred to ensure that 
co-operation from business circles continues 
to be forthcoming, and if sufficient willing 
and able field workers can be found, it 
should be possible to fulfil the aims of bodies 
like the Business Archives Council, and 
through this to open up a hitherto little 
worked aspect of Australia’s history. 
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Recruitment, Training and Qualifications 
for University Librarianship’ 


By VALERIE TURNBULL, B.A. 


As anyone connected with an Australian 
university at this juncture is well aware, 
there has been considerable activity during 
the course of this year in preparing material 
for the consideration of the Murray Com- 
mittee—the body appointed by the Common- 
wealth Government to investigate the 
present position and future needs of Aus- 
tralian universities. Reference librarians 
have been required to make available a 
variety of publications, such as those of the 
English University Grants Commission, and 
to give a homely example, to adjudicate 
between coinciding claims for their use, e.g. 
by the Chairman of C.S.I.R.O., the Dean of 
the Faculty of Law and the Professor of 
History in the University of Melbourne. 


Among the mass of documentation which 
has now gone forward to this Committee 
from Melbourne University is the substance 
of a report, written by the Acting Librarian, 
on the possible requirements of the Library 
during the next ten years. From this report, 
with his permission, I quote: “Whenever a 
change is made in the curriculum, or a new 
course, a new staff member or a new depart- 
ment is added, or an extensive new pro- 
gramme of investigation or research is 
planned, these changes, additions and plans 
must inevitably involve the use of library 
materials and facilities. For this reason 
alone it would be difficult to assess in any 
detail and with any certainty the require- 
ments of the library over a specific period.” 
After these introductory remarks the report 
proceeds tq estimate likely requirements 
under the headings of building, finance, staff 
and salaries. 


I draw your attention to the question of 
future needs of this particular library before 


* This paper was read to the University Library 
Section at the Ninth Annual Conference. 
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indulging in a flight of fancy, but first let 
me use the now partly constructed library 
building at Melbourne University as a 
springboard for this flight. On completion, 
in 1958, this building will provide for 
approximately ten years expansion of book 
stock and staff, judged at the current rate 
of growth. The modular basic plan allows 
for further expansion of the building up- 
wards by two storeys more than the pro- 
jected four under present construction, and 
the University master plan allows for a 
limited amount of lateral expansion. 


Let us project ourselves in time to the 
year 1970, but in location remain on the 
identical site. A new wing added two years 
ago to the 1957-58 base building now houses 
the Graduate Library training school, which 
came into existence earlier in the 1960s, 
housed in temporary premises. This new 
wing also provides increased staff accom- 
modation, as particularly with the introduc- 
tion of the graduate school further demands 
have been made on, and met by, the profes- 
sional library staff, all of whom spend a 
year in full-time training—normally prior to 
appointment. However, the basic composi- 
tion of the staff has shown no radical altera- 
tion over the last ten years, but being better 
equipped by way of training and qualifi- 
cations is consequently more productive. In 
status and salary, equivalent ranking with 
the academic staff of the University has been 
accorded, so that one is not surprised to 
learn that there is a waiting list of qualified 
applicants seeking positions in this library 
—attracted by its vigorous recruitment pro- 
gramme and the excellent conditions of 
employment, of which they have seen so 
much while attending the library school. 

From this Utopian scene, or pipe-dream 
as some may regard it, let us return to stand 
firmly in the present and in this year of 1957 
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take stock of our position, having special 
reference to the aspects of our profession 
we are here to consider this morning. In the 
particular locality chosen for illustration of 
some problems, simply because it is known 
to me at first hand, let me now sum up 
broadly. The scene is almost identical 
although the new library is not yet a com- 
pleted building, but let us consider the staff- 
ing position. In the absence of a planned 
recruitment programme there is no assur- 
ance of an adequate supply of staff; there 
is little professional training and therefore 
no adequate supply of trained personnel, and 
finally when qualified personnel offers there 
is not sufficient prospect of holding them in 
the positions. To juniors the positions are 
relatively attractive in offering them the 
opportunity to pursue on the spot a univer- 
sity degree course, with time granted for 
attendance at lectures and all fees paid by 
the University on successful completion of 
each subject. To the graduates who form 
the main body of the University library 
staff there is nothing very tangible to offer 
besides the challenge or interest which the 
work itself presents or excites. Fortunately 
for the library in question there seem to be 
some capable people for whom, at least tem- 
porarily, this is sufficient incentive! It is 
difficult in consideration of these questions 
not to step outside the scope of even such 
a wide topic as this present one and include 
some thought or discussion of salaries and 
status, for without this consideration no 
thoughts on standards can proceed very far. 
Suffice it to say at present that salaries in 
the base graduate range are not competitive 
with similar positions elsewhere in the pro- 
fession, and here, I repeat, I speak particu- 
larly of one State. There has been little 
incentive to inspire the depressed class of 
graduate librarians to qualify for the current 
higher professional grading, although steps 
have been taken to rectify this. Yet, with 
a larger vision than would seem justified, 
many do so. It is recognized, of course, 
that there are obvious advantages to persons 
pursuing the present professional examina- 
tions, in the experience gained from such 
positions and in having to hand a tremen- 
dous range of necessary reference material. 
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After this very brief review of an ideal 
establishment compared with a particular 
current reality, I should like to range over 
the broad scope of the three itemized topics 
of this paper and endeavour to point a way 
of reaching such an ideal situation in the 
foreseeable future, with due acknowledge- 
ment to the experience we should logically 
draw on from the United States of America 
and from Great Britain. 


There can be no quarrel with the conten- 
tion made by those eminent library educa- 
tors, Wilson and Tauber, that the university 
library exists for the purpose of supporting 
instructional and research programmes, nor 
I imagine with their listing of the essentials 
fundamental to successful operation of the 
library and the co-ordination of its pro- 
gramme with the teaching and research 
programme of the university. It is with one 
of these essentials that I am concerned at 
present, namely that of a competent library 
staff. 


There may be and frequently is expressed 
divergence of opinion as to whether, as most 
of us are inclined to assert, the library is 
the heart and core of the university. It is 
held by some professional librarians as wish- 
ful thinking that this assertion is made at 
all, but it is more generally agreed that it 
should be made. It is more than regrettable 
that in any university organization the 
library should have to compete with faculties 
for finance and establishment. It must be 
recognized that the library is a facility of 
the university, closely allied to the develop- 
ment of every department, not a faculty. 
The extent to which an adequately qualified 
staff can be provided is at present largely 
dependent on the financial condition of the 
university and more particularly on the 
interest of the university administration. 


The following quotation from an article 
entitled “Are College and University Lib- 
rarians Academic?” by Dr. L. B. Downs, 
Director of the University of Illinois Lib- 
rary and Library School, illustrates the 
opinion of a leading American educator on 
status for academic librarians. “Just as we 
can judge the college or university in terms 
of its library, so we can judge the library 
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in terms of its staff. If the librarians are 
recognized as an integral part of the aca- 
demic ranks, if they are a vital group on the 
educational process, with high qualifications 
for appointment and all the rights and privi- 
leges of other academic employees, we can 
feel confident that the library will rank high 
in all-round effectiveness, On the other hand, 
if the professional library personnel are in 
some nondescript category, without clearly 
defined status, with no institutional under- 
standing of the contributions which they can 
make to the educational program, and placed 
outside, or made ineligible for, the usual 
academic perquisites or prerogatives, we can 
be equally certain that the library is inferior, 
falling far below its potentialities. There is 
the difference. The institution can pay its 
money and take its choice.” With reference 
to the wide definition of the term “aca- 
demic” given in the University of Illinois 
Statutes, and I quote again: “The academic 
staff which conducts the educational pro- 
gram shall consist of the teaching staff, the 
research staff, the extension staff, deans, 
directors of educational departments, high 
school visitors, librarians and such other 
members of the staff as are designated by 
the president.” Dr. Downs says that all 
librarians worth their salt must claim and 
obtain this status as persons contributing 
directly and substantially to the educational 
and research activities of the institution. 
He examines the educational background 
required of librarians and finds much evi- 
dence of advanced library post-graduate 
qualifications and _ considerable subject 
specialization. He runs briefly through some 
areas of work showing the need for this 
type of training in the execution of duties. 
He. finally decides that librarians are con- 
tributing in fundamental fashion, through 
developing and making available resources 
for study and research, to the primary pur- 
poses of which colleges and universities 
were founded. He urges his fellow lib- 
rarians to recognize the necessity for apply- 
ing academic rank to librarians, or to accept 
an often unsuitable compromise situation 
(for example, “equivalent” if not identical 
‘rank) rather than to be in the limbo of the 
lost between the clerical and teaching grades. 
The results of insisting on this status will 
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be evident in the prestige and material gain 
acquired. 

If all these privileges are acceptable, then 
one must see the accompanying responsi- 
bilities. For a start, a clear division must 
be made between clerical and professional 
work. Librarians must earn the rank 
accorded by making positive contributions 
to the nation’s educational programme, by 
giving courses to the student body, by 
instruction on general bibliographical lines 
to the research staff. Finally and most 
importantly they must take higher degrees 
and write more for their professional jour- 
nals. 


It is on these final points made by Dr. 
Downs that I should like to concentrate 
briefly and draw some comparisons with the 
Australian scene, by relating comments from 
two eminent Australians. At the 1955 Bris- 
bane conference of the Library Association 
of Australia, a session of this University 
Libraries Section was chaired by Professor 
Ringrose, Chairman of the Queensland Uni- 
versity Library Committee. You may 
remember that in the discussion following 
Mr. Borchardt’s excellent paper entitled 
“Academic Status of University Librarians” 
Professor Ringrose stated his conviction 
that until we came to the present academics 
and were able to say “Here is some research 
we have undertaken”, and not before then, 
would they listen to demands for academic 
equation. Now it seems to me that research 
of any significance is most likely to be 
undertaken in the atmosphere most con- 
ducive to it, and that is the academic atmos- 
phere, where ideas are the most important 
things. It will surely be undoubted that, 
from the librarian’s point of view, this 
atmosphere will extend to include him when 
he has progressed, or is progressing under 
skilled direction, to the acquisition of higher 
professional qualifications on a_ post- 
graduate level. When these conditions 
obtain here, then I think we shall begin to 
satisfy the academic staff that our qualifica- 
tions, allied with our practical efforts, 
entitle us to inclusion in the intellectual 
inner circle. 

I do not want to retread ground that has 
been trodden as recently as at the Brisbane 
conference in discussing at length this still 
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unresolved question of status for university 
librarians. I do not suggest that, failing the 
establishment of a library training school at 
university level, there can be no worthwhile 
research produced, nor that all efforts to 
obtain academic status should await this 
type of training, but I do put it to you that 
we must do everything possible to improve 
standards and by raising them achieve at 
least an improved status. 


It has become almost a truism to state that 
the staff of a library is as important a 
feature as the books, that a good collection 
cannot be adequately utilized without experi- 
enced staff to present it to the reader, that 
the treasures are locked if wrongly placed 
in a classification as firmly as they ever were 
by chain, glass door or fixed location, unless 
there is an adequate library staff to release 
their secrets. 


What sort of staff then is required for 
university libraries? And what is the best 
way to set about obtaining staff with the 
requisite qualities and qualifications? The 
basic quality required seems to be that of 
strength: strength of body, for the old myth 
of the sedentary occupation dies a slow 
death, and strength of moral and intellectual 
fibre ; strength to fight for the principles we 
hold to be worth a scrap and to pursue 
policies and programmes which may meet 
with opposition. If we allow that librarian- 
ship is an educational profession, which it 
surely is since its exponents are dealing with 
media which communicate ideas, then many 
of the prerequisite qualities of a teacher are 
equally necessary : intelligence, tact, common 
sense, good humour, conscientiousness, 
integrity, ability to meet and deal with 
others—these would be some of the essential 
characteristics sought. 


It is just this educational quality in the 
nature of university librarianship which 
renders it important for its participants to 
have a sound scholastic framework and a 
thorough background in the knowledge and 
experience of their profession. The broader 
the librarian’s cultural and educational back- 
ground, the more constructive assistance he 
will give to the instructional programme of 
the university. To perform this latter func- 
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tion adequately he must also possess an 
interest in and enthusiasm for education. 


As to qualifications, let me be brief in 
summing up here: It is difficult to state im 
vacuo what qualifications are necessary to 
university librarianship. We must first make 
clear the type of training which is advocated 
and the dependent question of what division 
is made in a staff between professional and 
non-professional groups. There should be 
no quarrel, however, with the following 
statement, made by Lawrence Clark Powell, 
Librarian of the University of California at 
Los Angeles: “To function properly, then, 
the academic library must be staffed by a 
corps of professional librarians with vary- 
ing, not equal, amounts of graduate educa- 
tion — managers, collectors, processors, 
interpreters and curators.” 


Considerations of pass degrees versus 
honours degrees—a broader tertiary educa- 
tion as against a highly specialized one— 
these considerations will be balanced against 
the needs of the particular university library. 
It may not be inappropriate to mention here 
that the acquisition of “only a pass degree” 
definitely prejudices the library staff’s status 
in the eyes of the academics. This is not 
put forward as an argument for more 
honours degrees, of which I consider only 
a limited number are normally necessary, 
but add to the pass degree a library science 
degree or diploma issued from the univer- 
sity and watch the respect it will command ! 


If a survey was made now of the recruit- 
ment programmes of the Australian uni- 
versity libraries, I suggest that the resultant 
picture would be rather colourless; in fact 
it would be negative in tone. If I can be 
contradicted in this assertion so much the 
better, but on the assumption: that I shall 
not be contradicted let me stress the follow- 
ing points. 


Recruitment should be positive, dynamic 
and constructive, not just a label made to fit 
existing conditions and practice, but an 
essential plank of library policy. In the 
bibliographic essay entitled ‘Personnel 
Administration for Libraries” published by 
the American Library Association in 1953, 
this statement occurs: “Libraries planning a 
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recruitment program would do well to 
examine the experience of industry and 
government. In both areas, the practice of 
waiting until the applicant knocks on the 
door has been replaced with a positive policy 
of going after the most desirable candi- 
dates.” 


In any consideration or discussion of 
recruitment as a definite policy to be 
followed, early thoughts and comments are 
always directed to the labour market of the 
post-war world. The cry on all sides is 
“shortage of staff”, although it would seem 
that on the Australian scene at least this 
situation is showing improvement. How- 
ever, to tackle this problem at its root, it 
seems to me that just such an argument as 
that of a labour shortage is a telling reason 
for a concerted effort and over-all policy of 
recruitment. 


(I mean to mention only a few of the 
more obvious features of this aspect of 
staffing, as, following this paper, Mr. Barry 
Scott, Deputy Librarian of the University 
of Queensland, will present a short paper 
on recruitment for university librarianship. ) 


This approach to librarianship is regarded 
as of sufficient importance in America for a 
Joint Committee on Library Work as a 
Career to have been set up (under the 
auspices of the A.L.A.) which subsequently 
sponsored an action manual for library 
recruiters. This manual, written by John F. 
Harvey, has undoubtedly been inspired by 
the acute labour shortage, but most of its 
suggestions are applicable in any sort of 
labour market. It may be easier or harder 
at a given moment to obtain staff, but it is at 
all times of prime importance that this staff 
should be of the requisite calibre. 


Mr. Harvey carries the recruitment pro- 
gramme right into the library organization, 
or rather he starts from the standpoint of 
“how to recruit” before passing on to targets 
for the recruiters’ efforts and to addressing 
advice to the library schools and associa- 
tions. So we find an exhortation to raise 
salaries and improve working conditions 
considered as part and parcel of a recruiting 

“campaign. If we are to attract recruits we 
must be able to compare favourably in these 
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respects with other fields of endeavour 
requiring the same preparation and offering 
equally challenging work. The consideration 
of these matters anticipates problems which 
we may treat under the heading of education 
or training for librarianship, but from a 
practical point of view they are not out of 
place in a recruitment manual. 


In this manual the main emphasis in the 
argument presented on how to recruit is one 
that seems too obvious to be stated, but for 
that reason may be in danger of being over- 
looked, viz.: Your profession will be judged 
by what you, the practising librarians, are; 
by the face you show to the outside world. 
The importance of personal contact in 
obtaining recruits cannot be over-stressed, 
and the fact that at all times you, the lib- 
rarians, are walking ambassadors for your 
profession should never be forgotten. As a 
corollary to this comes the advice not “to 
sell your profession short and encourage 
mediocre prospects”, but to go after the 
best. The wheel comes full circle; the 
better the impression we make outside the 
profession the better are our prospects of 
attracting within the profession recruits who 
will serve to further enhance its standing. 


To superimpose a recruitment programme 
such as is suggested in the aforementioned 
manual on to our existing library scheme 
would doubtless necessitate some spring- 
cleaning and internal renovation. This 
presents a challenge—and any university 
librarian who is not prepared to accept a 
challenge, from whatever source it may 
originate, is today living in an atmosphere 
of unreality. The “slow-paced, cloistered 
world” of academic librarianship of twenty 
or more years ago has given way completely 
to a far from unhurried atmosphere in a 
profession where, as Helen Wessells says, 
“business knowledge, creative ability, sound 
intelligence and a good personality are all 
necessary”. 


Given that a planned programme for 
recruitment of staff is recognized as a neces- 
sity, that certain qualities and qualifications 
are basic essentials, how then can the train- 
ing, orientation and development of the 
professional staff best be pursued for and in 
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a university library? To answer this ques- 
tion we must look at the two mutually 
inclusive aspects of training, firstly training 
in the schools and secondly in-service train- 
ing in the individual libraries. If we now 
consider what should or can be done in the 
training of university librarians specifically, 
this will not preclude our interest in and 
support of moves on a profession-wide basis. 
In fact, it is altogether unlikely that one 
branch of our profession alone will achieve 
any radical alteration in training procedure, 
such as the establishment of schools at a 
university level. If one looks at recent 
issues of The Australian Library Journal or 
listens to rumbles of discontent heard at 
Branch meetings, it is plain that dissatisfac- 
tion with the present system of training and 
examination is rife among those who are 
responsible for this training, those who 
receive it and those who practise librarian- 
ship virtually without it. 


In 1954 the late Sir John Morris, then 
Chancellor of the University of Tasmania 
and President of the Library Association of 
Australia, addressed the Victorian Branch 
of this Association at its annual general 
meeting, urging that the time was ripe for 
training for librarianship in Australia to be 
undertaken on a tertiary level in the univer- 
sities. Here then was a university official, 
only too aware of the dangers of univer- 
sities becoming mere label-bestowing insti- 
tutions, who was seriously convinced that 
librarianship qualified for inclusion in uni- 
versity courses and confident that from such 
inclusion would result for the library pro- 
fession advancement in the two functions of 
teaching and research. His opinion was 
based on a sound awareness of the difficul- 
ties involved and some knowledge of such 
an outstanding school of librarianship as the 
Library School of the University of Chicago 
under Dean Asheim. Sir John Morris con- 
cluded his address with these words: “I 
suggest that the time has come for the 
Library Association of Australia and all 
professional librarians to throw the weight 
of the Association and their personal weight 
behind a move to have the universities estab- 
lish such courses.” 
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It is interesting to note that just over a 
year after this address the New South Wales 
University of Technology, the youngest of 
the Australian universities, decided in prin- 
ciple to establish a post-graduate diploma 
course in librarianship. This course, though 
not yet established, may be the touchstone 
for the formation in other States of similar 
courses. At the very least there is room for 
confidence that it has set the tone for the 
other new universities which must be estab- 
lished in the near future. A report issued 
last month from the Australian National 
University states that Australian university 
enrolment by 1970 could easily be double 
that of 1955. If the establishment of library 
training at university level is accepted as 
desirable, there could scarcely be a more 
opportune time than this to begin agitation 
for it, as it is clear that the promise of 
over-increasing demands for service will 
have to be met. 


Much has been written, both overseas and 
in Australian professional literature, on the 
history, development and problems of educa- 
tion for librarianship. It becomes increas- 
ingly obvious that one cannot look for 
originality in the presentation of this 
material, but it is possibly only through 
reiteration of oft-spoken or written sugges- 
tion or advice that action will result, im- 
provements be accepted and put into effect. 
A brief description of British and American 
practice in education for librarianship may 
not be out of place here, although to many 
it will be a story oft-told. 


In Great Britain a considerable change in 
policy and practice for professional training 
took place in the immediate post-war years. 
In 1946 the full-time schools of librarian- 
ship were established, following recommen- 
dations of the McColvin report and the 
Library Association’s proposals of 1943. 
The schools were finally forced into exis- 
tence by the huge ex-service demand -imme- 
diately after the war. A unique feature of 
the English training scheme is that the 
Library Association has retained control of 
this training by conducting all examinations 
and issuing the appropriate qualifications. 
The urgency of the training position in 
Great Britain in this post-war period and the 
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corresponding inability of the universities 
to handle any new commitments was respon- 
sible for these training schools being set up 
in technical and commercial colleges, with 
regrettably inadequate equipment. Apart 
from these schools there are some corres- 
pondence courses and many students also 
prepare by private study. A further feature 
of this system is that no post-graduate 
training is given—or rather that ali examina- 
tion is open to holders of the General Certifi- 
cate of Education, the culmination of four 
years of secondary education. The examina- 
tions are conducted at three levels: First 
Professional, Registration and Final. 


The result of the present British training 
system is a single standard of certification 
in librarianship, which has obvious advan- 
tages, particularly in a geographically small 
and densely settled country. One of the 
disadvantages of the system is that of 
separation of the teaching agencies and 
examiners. It is held by W. B. Paton, 
currently Honorary Secretary of the Lib- 
rary Association and President of the Scot- 
tish Library Association, that “further 
development of the schools should be along 
lines which would raise still further the 
qualifications of the teaching staff, increase 
their number to enable the growth of subject 
specialization and the initiation of research 
projects and reduce the number of the 
schools in order to build up a more embra- 
cive and effective organization in those 
remaining”. He says, in conclusion of a 
paper given to the annual conference of the 
Library Association at Hastings in 1954: 
“Tf the opportunity should arise for a future 
linking of the schools with universities then 
the enhanced status which this would bring 
constitutes a powerful factor in favour of 
such a change. These are matters of impor- 
tance affecting the current conditions of our 
profession no less than its future pros- 
pects.” 


In the United States of America the 
training picture is a vastly different one, 
for here the dictum that a sound level of 
general education is the prime prerequisite 
of librarianship has been carried to its maxi- 
‘mum application, for all training is on a 
post-graduate university level. This means 
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that before appointment to professional 
positions in U.S. libraries most librarians 
have received formal training in organized 
schools. The second major difference from 
the British scheme lies in the fact that the 
schools conduct their own examinations and 
in the consequent accreditation of some of 
these library schools by the American Lib- 
rary Association, based on conformity to 
certain minimum standards. After 1947 so 
many changes were made in the curricula of 
various schools that the Board of Education 
for Librarianship of the A.L.A. withdrew 
from this accreditation scheme. Since this 
time there has been criticism in certain 
quarters that in awarding higher degrees 
such as Masters and Ph.D.s the courses are 
chasing the degrees. There has been a defi- 
nite change in the tendency of many courses, 
a hastening of the pronounced shift, to 
quote Harold Lancour, “from an empirical 
orientation of library education to a theo- 
retical one”. An obvious result in practice 
of this training on a post-graduate level 
has been a sharpening of the division 
between professional and non-professional 
duties in the libraries, as the uneconomic 
position of a library school graduate with 
perhaps five years tertiary education per- 
forming simple routine tasks had to be 
avoided. The American Library Association 
put the seal on the tendency to make this 
division sharp by bringing out in 1948 its 
“Descriptive List of Professional and Non- 
Professional Duties in Libraries”. 


For a more detailed exposition and criti- 
cism of the British and American training 
pictures I refer you to the paper on “Library 
Staff: Composition and Training” given by 
Miss Hall and Miss Radford to the Library 
Association of Australia’s conference in 
Melbourne in 1951. In this paper they 
worked from an historical account of these 
two systems to a resume of our own train- 
ing story, then proceeded to criticism and 
the presentation of problems, with sugges- 
tions made as to some possible answers. 
Their final point centered on the need for 
a unified qualification for professional lib- 
rarians in Australia and the role of the 
schools if this qualification were to remain 
the Association’s. Having no doubts about 
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the advantages of full-time, systematic train- 
ing, they expressed the desire to see the 
schools extend their influence. I should now 
like to quote to you the concluding remarks 
of their report. 


“While the schools prepare their students 
for the Association’s examinations, they will 
not be accepted as parts of universities, 
which we said earlier would be the ideal. 
The advantages of teaching facilities, of 
wider contacts, of opportunities for re- 
inforcing library studies with cognate 
studies that schools in libraries have not the 
human or material resources to pursue, are 
too obvious to need stressing here. 


“If the school in Sydney, Melbourne or 
Canberra were to become part of a univer- 
sity, which would mean that it met fairly 
rigorous standards in the quality of students, 
faculty, syllabus and performance, it is not 
unlikely that the Association would accept 
its diploma in place of the qualifying certifi- 
cate. Alternative affiliations are with 
teachers’ and technical colleges, but neither 
institution is as suitable as the university. 
The most appropriate tertiary institution 
should be sought, but if a compromise were 
accepted it would probably become per- 
manent. 


“Tf training and qualification were obtain- 
able through university course and Associa- 
tion examination we would have a system 
comparable to the training of solicitors. 
There is much to be learnt from a study of 
the composition and training of staffs in 
other callings: the extent and timing of 
work experience as part of the training 
process, the limiting of qualification to prac- 
titioners versus qualification as the key that 
opens the door to the profession, the dis- 
advantages of a number of qualifications and 
the disadvantages of a rigid uniformity, 
these are a few of the points in question 
that we would find concerning many other 
groups throughout Australia and indeed 
throughout the world.” 


If these remarks were pertinent six years 
ago, in a discussion of library training on a 
- profession-wide scale, how much more per- 
tinent they are today, at least as regards 
training for academic librarianship, I invite 
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you to judge and discuss. I am attempting 
here not to put forward a blueprint for 
training at university level, but rather to 
comment on aspects of this question which 
appear to me to have relevance. 


One is struck by the constant comment, 
in the literature on training, that the field of 
education is the nearest neighbour to the 
discipline of librarianship, and to this I have 
already made reference. Even if one agrees 
with our President’s, Mr. John Metcalfe’s, 
definition of teaching as “a subservient pro- 
fession, which hands out food and medicine 
it may sometimes prescribe but does not 
prepare”, there is yet, I venture to suggest, 
nothing unflattering or detrimental to lib- 
rarianship in the comparison. An important 
aspect of the changing role of the library 
schools in America is that the educators 
thereof are tending to assume the responsi- 
bilities of intellectual leadership of the pro- 
fession. Harold Lancour, Assistant Direc- 
tor of the University of Illinois Library 
School, describes the emergence of this new 
class of professional educator : 


“The day when teaching library school 
students is the part-time duty of busy and 
already overburdened administrators is past. 
The job of the educator is as big and as 
time-consuming as any comparable adminis- 
trative position. If it is true that the 
administrator actually never leaves his work, 
how equally true that is for the teacher. 
Library education must be in the hands of 
those who are continually and constantly 
applying the fullest measure of their talents 
and energies to their particular segment of 
our professional work. Courses of intellec- 
tual depth, lectures that are worked and 
reworked into books, research programs 
that lead to significant contributions to our 
literature will never be the creation of part- 
time instructors. Thus, it is good that we 
can see the gradual composition of a group 
of men and women with extensive academic 
training, with sufficient professional experi- 
ence to insure an awareness of field prob- 
lems, with demonstrated competence as 
teachers in the fullest sense of the term, 
and with the vision and zeal of the best 
within our professional corpus.” 
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If the intellectual leadership of the pro- 
fession in America has passed or is passing 
into the hands of the educators, this is not 
to say that the practitioners have an un- 
important part to play in the training pro- 
gramme. In fact they have both the initial 
and final part, the educator taking the centre 
position—a chronological, not a priority 
ranking. The initial part of the education 
programme is the recruitment and selection 
process, which begins, in the U.S. at least, 
at the undergraduate level. As has already 
been mentioned, would-be aspirants to the 
profession will judge it by the practising 
librarians, libraries and library service they 
see, and will decide, either at this early 
stage or after graduation, on the course they 
wish to follow. The practising librarian, 
then, is responsible for the raw material of 
the educative process. He hands this on to 
the educator, who after a year or more of 
intensive work hands it back, not, let it be 
emphasized, as a finished product, but with 
the outlines clearly defined. Now begins the 
final process in the shaping of this material 
at the hands again of the practitioner: the 
orientation to the practical environment and 
through a carefullly planned and balanced 
scheme of in-service training, the completion 
of the educative process. 

If in-service training has as its practical 
objective the increasing of efficiency in an 
institution, this is yet an imperfectly stated 
description of this continuous process of 
individual guidance and training. An orien- 
tation scheme should be part of a planned 
approach to the new member of staff, who 
is to be gradually made aware of his obliga- 
tions and rights. There should be one or 
more members of staff with time set aside 
specifically to administer and supervise this 
practical training and ensure its efficacy. The 
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basic features of the orientation programme 
are obviously grounding in the work to be 
performed, but sometimes less obviously 
acquaintance with the overall organization. 
The part an employee is to play on the staff 
should be stressed in relation to the rest of 
the organization. The part which the library 
itself plays in the over-all university struc- 
ture—that is, just what sort of contribution 
it plans to make to the educational aims of 
the university, must be understood. A know- 
ledge, albeit scanty, should be acquired of 
the function and administration of the 
employing university. 


Having been provided with a background 
knowledge and instruction in his particular 
duties in the introductory stage of employ- 
ment, a staff member can all too easily be 
classified as inducted and therefore quite 
erroneously fully trained. The development 
of the professional staff has its beginning at 
this point and should go considerably beyond 
this. The encouragement of further educa- 
tion, of professional reading and of profes- 
sional activities and affiliations are all part 
of the employing librarian’s responsibility 
to his professional staff. Carrying the prac- 
tical training aspect further afield, there is 
room for considerable expansion in ex- 
change of staff between libraries. Lawrence 
Clark Powell, Librarian, University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles, a practitioner not a 
preacher, as he describes himself, has said: 
“In order to provide more varied and com- 
parative experience for librarians, we need 
to consummate exchanges of personnel with 
both foreign and domestic libraries. The 
invigorating life of a critically minded pro- 
fession comes from members who have 
worked and studied and investigated in 
many libraries.” 
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Let me now give a brief resume of the 
points I have raised in this paper. First 
I painted a word picture of a graduate 
library school firmly established in an Aus- 
tralian university structure in 1970, and 
following thereon a dark and dreadful scene 
was depicted of current conditions with 
respect to library staffing on the same 
campus, The opinion was expressed that, 
involved in any consideration of possible 
improvements are the questions of the 
library’s position in the over-all university 
structure and the consequent status of the 
library staff. It was suggested that to attain 
the high standing we desire for our pro- 
fession within the university we must prove 
more conclusively to the university that we 
are equal to it. 


The question was then put of what sort 
of staff is wanted and how it is proposed to 
obtain it. The educational aspect of academic 
librarianship was stressed, the importance 
stated of a thorough background in the 
knowledge and experience of the profession. 
It was suggested that recruitment as a 
planned programme and distinct aspect of 
librarianship does not receive sufficient 
attention from university library adminis- 
trators. Some salient features of this 
approach to librarianship were mentioned. 
Discussion of training was introduced by 
relating the suggestion made by Sir John 
Morris that training at university level be 
introduced to and by the profession. A brief 
outline of the British and American training 
pictures was given. The question was put 
of the pertinence today of suggestions made 
to a conference of the L.A.A. in 1951. After 
consideration of the rise and prominence of 
the educator in the American library scene, 
it was pointed out that the practitioner still 
has a very important part to play in the 
educative programme. It was stressed that 
in-service training should be complementary 
to full-time training in the schools. I con- 
cluded with the bald statement that exchange 
of personnel was to be encouraged. 


I make no pretence of having pursued an 
exhaustive: examination of the very wide 
topics of this morning’s paper. As stated 
earlier, I have merely brought forward for 
your attention and comments matters which 
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seem important to me, proceeding from the 
premise that current conditions of academic 
librarianship leave much to be desired and 
that post-graduate training is a_ logical 
answer to our problems. I should like 
to conclude my remarks with a quotation 
from Lawrence Clark Powell’s talk on 
education for academic librarianship, given 
at the Library Conference, University of 
Chicago, in 1948: 


“The ability of a librarian to achieve an 
advanced degree, or the mere interest in 
doing so, may indicate an effective concern 
with the essential work of the university 
and in the problems faced by the teaching 
and research faculty. A desperate need 
exists for more librarians who have know- 
ledge and interests of the same kind as the 
faculty. On every academic library staff 
I have any acquaintance with, I can count 
on a few fingers the number of persons who 
can establish intellectual cameraderie with 
the faculty. Until this can be done by the 
majority of a staff, talk of equal rank with 
the faculty is a waste of breath.” 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Liprary ASSOCIATION OF AUSTRALIA. 
Special Libraries Section. New South 
Wales Division: List of Periodical 
Holdings in Special Libraries in New 
South Wales. 2nd edition, 1957. 10/-. 


In 1948-9 the Special Libraries Sub- 
Committee of the Australian Institute of 
Librarians, New South Wales Branch, com- 
piled a list of periodical holdings in local 
special libraries, which was issued in the 
form of supplements to the Special Libraries 
Leaflets. The entries in those supplements 
were typed in such a way that they could 
be cut out and mounted on standard cata- 
logue cards, or the whole set could be 
bound together. To those familiar with 
the usefulness of that first edition it should 
be welcome news that the list has now been 
completely revised and brought up to date, 
with the added advantage that it is now 
complete and ready for use in a single 
bound volume. 
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The development in special libraries in 
New South Wales in the last few years is 
clearly reflected in the enlarged scope of 
this second edition, which covers the 
holdings of 52 libraries as against 37 in the 
earlier list, and has broadened its field to 
cover New South Wales instead of “libraries 
in and around Sydney”. While not claiming 
to cover all special libraries in New South 
Wales — some of the smaller ones were 
unable to contribute entries, and other 
libraries refrained as their holdings were 
shown in the Union Catalogue of Scientific 
and Technical Periodicals in the Libraries 
of Australia—the list does aim at showing 
the complete holdings of the libraries 
included. In this respect it supplements the 
Union Catalogue which lists selectively the 
holdings of most of these libraries. 


Interesting new features in this second 
edition are the inclusion of the Library 
Association of Australia Inter-Library Loan 
Code, and a Suggested Procedure for Dis- 
posal of Duplicate Periodical Material. The 
convenience of having these at hand when 
locating a certain periodical with a view to 
borrowing it or to decide which library 
might be interested in receiving a surplus 
publication can well be appreciated and may 
aid in bringing about a standard practice 
in both inter-library loan and duplicate 
disposal. 


The arrangement, as before, is alpha- 
betical by title, with the entries set out in 
standard form as in the Union Catalogue, 
with a key to the abbreviations used for the 
names of the libraries. As in the earlier 
list, the compilers have stressed accuracy 
rather than bibliographical exactness. 
Despite the increase in number and length 
of the entries, there has been no corres- 
ponding decrease in legibility or the clarity 
with which they are set out, nor has the 
volume itself become inconveniently large 
or unwieldy. 
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The binding is fairly strong but there is 
a defect in the amount of margin in some 
places, and where this has happened with 
the pages showing the list of abbreviations 
this is an inconvenience. It is a minor one, 
however, and can be overcome. 


In view of the evident amount of care 
and work that has gone into the compiling 
of this list and the undoubted amount of 
usefulness it will have, it is extremely well 
priced at only ten shillings and an obvious 
buy for all who wish to extend the resources 
of their own library. 


MeEpicat PERIODICALS. 2nd edition. 
New York: World Medical Associa- 
tion, 1957. 


The second edition of this international 
list of medico-biological periodicals has been 
much revised. About 1,400 new titles have 
been added and 600 omitted. It includes 
titles of journals which were “in existence 
in 1957, together with those of well-known 
journals which have ceased publication since 
1900”. 


As before, the entry for each periodical 
includes the abbreviation of the title accord- 
ing to the code of rules used by the World 
List of Scientific Periodicals as modified by 
the International Standards Organization. 

New features of this edition are the 
inclusion of the text of J. S O Recommenda- 
tion R4: International Code for the Abbrevi- 
ation of Titles of Periodicals, the addition 
of the publisher’s name and address for each 
title, and appendices listing the principal 
international abstracting journals and 
indexes. Symbols indicating abstracting 


agencies in which the various titles were 
regularly surveyed have been omitted from 
the entries. 
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Training of School and Children’s 


Librarians in Australia 


The following reports are revised copies of the reports 

given at the annual general meeting of the Children’s 

Libraries Section in August, 1957, on existing courses 

and facilities for the training of school and children’s 
librarians in Australia. 


NEW SOUTH WALES 
By Miss G. J. FARDELL. 


Teacher-Librarians. — Courses are given 
from two different sources: (1) School 
Library Service; (2) Teachers’ Colleges. 


(1) School Library Service.—Previously 
this service had organized a vacation course 
each January, the lectures being given dur- 
ing the afternoon over a period of two 
weeks. In 1957 a change was made in the 
course: the lectures are given all day for 
one week. The immediate result was a great 
increase in enrolment—in January, 1957, 89 
people came to the course. Another satis- 
factory fact was that many people concerned 
with the administration of school policy— 
principals and heads of departments — 
attended. 


A new course was started in 1956 and 
given again in 1957. This course, of two 
weeks (one week of the September vacation 
and the first of the third term) was held in 
a country centre coming under the control of 
an Area Director of the Department of 
Education. The maximum number of 
teachers attending was 30. The first week 
was devoted to lectures on the organization 
of school libraries, including practical work 
in cataloguing and classification. During 
the second week the class divided into 
groups and did practical work in schools 
where the libraries needed attention. The 
work achieved in this course is of such 
value that it has become an annual event. 


(2) Teachers’ Colleges.—The courses 
vary from college to college, so I can give 
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a clearer picture of the type of course 
offering in at least two of our colleges if I 
mention them and their course specifically. 


Balmain Teachers’ College offers two 
courses. (i) a two-year course of one hour 
per week is given to all students. The con- 
tent of this course is best summed up in its 
aims. These are: to teach the students to 
use the library as teachers ; to teach students 
to use the library for their own use; to 
study children’s books and the methods of 
teaching children their value and use; to 
study the methods of organizing and ad- 
ministering the school library. (ii) Optional 
course for two hours per week. The content 
of this course has been varied to suit the 
type of student electing the course. So, for 
example, one year it was an intensive course 
on children’s literature. 


At Sydney Teachers’ College a course of 
five lectures is given to all students in their 
final year on the library and its place in the 
school. It can be noted here that other 
colleges in the country offer a similar course 
to students, with perhaps some slight varia- 
tions in length and content. However, it is 
important to note that courses are offering 
to teacher-trainees designed to make them 
aware of the value of the library. General 
junior secondary students, trained to teach 
English and Social Studies, do a one-year 
course of two hours per week. This course 
gives a brief survey of the principles and 
methods of school librarianship with empha- 
sis on the effective use of the library in 
teaching. An optional course, of approxi- 
mately three hours per week, is designed to 
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teach elementary librarianship with special 
reference to the organization and adminis- 
tration of libraries in the schools. 


In addition this college offers two courses 
to students preparing for secondary work, 
one for junior secondary students of four 
hours per week for two years, the other of 
five hours per week. Neither course has 
attracted students; for one reason the 
changes in the requirements for the Diploma 
of Education in 1957 make it impossible 
for a graduate to do the course without 
some previous training in librarianship; 
another reason is the students can see little 
opportunity for promotion as a_teacher- 
librarian, and also the lack of recognition the 
teacher-librarian receives as a_ specialist 
teacher. 


There has been no development in the 
training of children’s librarians in the last 
two years. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA 
By Mr. D. Hatt. 


The South Australian Division is trying 
to draw attention to the need for real 
libraries in our schools, and as a first essen- 
tial to the necessity for the education of 
personnel. We are particularly anxious that 
future teacher-librarians of the State shall 
receive basic education in librarianship, not 
any mere training in methods and tech- 
niques. The Division’s efforts have involved 
a considerable amount of pioneering work 
by individual members, who should receive 
credit for their activities. 


In 1956 the Organizer of School Libraries 
in the Education Department, Mrs. Jeffrey, 
secured permission for teachers to attend 
preliminary and registration classes at the 
Public Library of South Australia. The 
thanks of the Division, and of the Section, 
are due to staff training officer Jean Whyte, 
who, despite her already formidable teach- 
ing load, her responsibilities for the selec- 
tion, induction and training of Public 
Library staff, and her classes, secured a high 
percentage of passes for her teacher candi- 
“dates at the Preliminary Certificate examina- 
tion, and above all managed to infect most 
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teachers with something of her own belief 
in libraries and librarianship. Miss Whyte’s 
work, which is continuing in 1957, is the 
real basis of education for school librarian- 
ship in this State. 


Although the teachers’ colleges have as 
yet no formal courses in librarianship, the 
two lecturer-librarians—Miss Joan Shaw of 
the Adelaide Teachers’ College and Miss 
Joan Holland of Wattle Park—have worked 
hard to convince educational authorities of 
the need for library education. They have 
aroused the interest of the students in the 
possibilities of the school library; they have 
organized student groups, given instruction 
in basic library practices, and fostered 
interest by visits to school libraries. Their 
efforts are an excellent augury for the 
future. 


In addition to these individual efforts the 
Division has planned a three weeks’ summer 
school for teacher-librarians, particularly 
those from country schools, in January, 
1958. We have secured permission from the 
Principal Librarian to hold this school in 
the Symon Library, Public Library of South 
Australia, and Miss Whyte has volunteered 
to organize a course of lectures based on 
the Preliminary syllabus, to teach, and to 
allow the use of teaching material and aids 
from her collection. Other Division mem- 
bers have volunteered to assist by teaching, 
by giving book talks, and by conducting 
visits to libraries. 


Circulars have been sent to the Superin- 
tendents of primary, technical and high 
schools, and to District Inspectors, outlining 
the scope and purpose of the course, and 
asking that it be brought to the attention of 
teachers. In addition, advertisements of the 
course will appear in the Education Gazette 
and in the South Australian Teachers’ 


Journal. 


The training of children’s librarians in 
South Australia is potentially precarious, 
because all children’s librarians in this State 
are employees of the Public Library. This 
could favour institutional training rather 
than professional education, but fortunately 
it is the policy of the Public Library to 
encourage children’s librarians to take not 
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only Paper Rio, but also to complete the 
registration course. 


Miss Whyte’s teaching of Library Work 
with Children is calculated to produce librar- 
ians, not merely personnel trained in chil- 
dren’s work. There is no course of lectures 
in R10, but candidates for the paper attend 
the lectures in general principles of library 
organization and administration that are 
given to all registration candidates in the 
first half of the year. Thereafter they are 
required to read widely, to write papers, and 
to discuss at seminar group meetings. The 
emphasis is on an intelligent and personal 
mastery of each aspect of the course, never 
on receptive learning. 


In 1958 it is hoped that the South Aus- 
tralian Division will be able to give at its 
meetings a program of basic lectures in 
children’s librarianship and children’s litera- 
ture as a preliminary to the normal tutorial 
classes, and Division members will be invited 
to take an active part in the R1o discussion 
groups, thus promoting that community of 
interest and vital concern with shared 
experience that are necessary if children’s 
librarianship is to be a truly professional 
activity. 


TASMANIA 
By Miss M. WILson. 


There are two Children’s Library Services 
in the State. 


(1) The Lady Clark Children’s Library, 
a section of the State Library. This service 
places collections in municipal libraries and 
some schools, thus bringing books within 
the reach of practically every child in the 
State. 


(2) The Schools Library Service, a sec- 
tion of the Education Department. This 
service is for primary and area schools. The 
book collection, non-fiction only, is for use 
in schools and not for private borrowing. 
Schools also have their own library collec- 
tions varying from good to non-existing. 


Training in the Lady Clark Organization. 
—The Lady Clark Librarian coached the 
one student who took the registration exami- 
nation in children’s work in 1957 and will 
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continue to do so in the future. She also 
gives practical training to students and mem- 
bers of her own staff at the State Library. 


Training for Municipal Librarians.—The 
Municipal Library Service is divided into 
two sections: (a) service to adults compris- 
ing Librarian of Municipal Services and 
Field Officer; (b) service to children com- 
prising Lady Clark Librarian and Field 
Officer. These sections are independent but 
work in close co-operation because the lib- 
rarians in charge of the libraries in the 
municipalities are in many cases in charge of 
both sections. 

A three-day instruction course was orga- 
nized by the librarians in charge of these 
two sections. It was held in Hobart during 
November, 1956, and eight librarians, mainly 
from the south, attended. Subjects dealt 
with included handling exchanges, research 
and requests, publicity and display, getting 
to know books, buying and processing, ser- 
vice to depots and visits to libraries. A 
second one is to be held during September, 
1957, in Launceston, twelve librarians from 
the north and north-east hope to attend. A 
third is to be held during February, 1958, 
in the north-west. A follow-up by field 
officers of both sections has enabled this 
system to be assessed and the results are 
most encouraging. 


Training in the Education Department— 
No formal training of any kind is given to 
teachers or teacher-librarians. 

In June, 1956, the librarian in charge of 
the Schools Library Service organized a five 
days instruction course. This was attended 
by twelve teachers, both head teachers and 
teachers in charge of primary school lib- 
raries being represented. Subjects dealt with 
included the library in the school, buying 
and processing, handling exchanges, and 
cataloguing and classification. Having no 
field officers, there was no follow-up. It 
is hoped that these courses will be held 
annually in Hobart. The work of this ser- 
vice is hampered by lack of staff and the 
fact that teachers are frequently moved to 
other schools, thus being at one school for 
an uncertain length of time. Also, teacher- 
librarians are half-time or work in their own 
time. 
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High school librarians are full-time and 
are recruited from where they can be found 
—either librarians or teachers. Once 
appointed they are left to master their own 
difficulties. 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA 
By Miss T. Rospertson. 


The Teachers’ Training College offers 
various courses for prospective teachers. 


The Ex-University Course (Secondary) 
is a training course for prospective high 
school teachers. Library practice is one of 
a number of subjects taken for two hours 
per week for one year and aims at equipping 
trainees to be assistants to trained teacher- 
librarians. The course was compulsory for 
these students in 1956-1957. 


This course comprises theoretical and 
practical classification and _ cataloguing, 
routine, equipment, selection, pamphlet and 
other files, library in the school and its use. 


Of the numbers doing the course, all were 
graduates or near-graduates: 1954—19, 


1955—26, 1956—53, 1957—50. 


Primary Teacher Training Course.— 
Library practice is an optional subject in 
the second year of primary teacher training. 
Two hours per week for one year are 
devoted to this subject, but it is a more 
elementary course than that given to secon- 
dary trainees. Numbers doing the course: 


1954—5, 1955—II, 1956—9, 1957—50. 

Most training college students are given 
instructions of a limited nature in the use 
of books and libraries. 


In 1956 an In-Service Course was con- 
ducted for all teacher-librarians. This course 
aimed to awaken interest and arouse enthu- 
siasm. It was considered to have been very 
successful. 


A course of study for the preliminary 
and registration examinations is run by the 
Library Board through the Technical 
College. 


At present there is no training for chil- 
dren’s librarians in Western Australia, but 
this will be provided in 1959 if the demand 
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warrants it, as the registration course is 
being covered in three years, starting in 
1957. Lectures depend upon demand. 


VICTORIA 
By Miss K. M. O’Keerre. 


School Librarians. 


1. Education Department.—(a) Teacher- 
Librarian Course at Melbourne Teachers’ 
College. A one-year course equivalent to the 
Education Department’s qualification, called 
Second Honours, which takes a teacher to 
the top of Class 2. Trainees are (i) College 
students who the previous year completed 
their two-year primary teacher-training 
course ; (ii) teachers with at least two years 
teaching experience. The number of men 
doing the course were 1955—7, 1956—I1, 
1957—18; and the number of women, 1955 
—7, 1956—8, 1957—5. 

Training is given in general and school 
librarianship. One-third of the time is spent 
in schools. At the end of the course suc- 
cessful students are awarded the Trained 
Teacher-Librarian Certificate. 


Three standards of cataloguing and classi- 
fication are taught: primary school libraries, 
secondary school libraries, teachers’ college 
libraries. 


Other subjects in the course are children’s 
literature, fundamentals of reading, child 
psychology, curriculum and resources, refer- 
ence books, library routines, visual educa- 
tion, art (poster and display work), craft, 
history of the book and printing. Excur- 
sions are conducted to such places as a 
remedial reading centre, a public library, 
and a commercial printer. 


(b) Melbourne Teachers’ College—Pri- 
mary Trainees. Primary trainees are given 
a set of ten lectures, four at the beginning 
of their course being on the College Library, 
its facilities and use, and on the compilation 
of a bibliography, and six at the end of the 
course on children’s literature and the orga- 
nization and use of school libraries. Similar 
lectures are given to primary trainees at 
other Victorian teachers’ colleges. 


(c) Library Services Officer and staff 
on request will set up a central library in a 
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school. Advice is given on establishing, 
organizing and using a school library. A 
course of study for primary school libraries 
has been issued. 

(d) Certificate of Competency (instituted 
1957). In September a fortnight vacation 
school is held where teachers do a concen- 
trated library course. In December they sit 
for an examination and to gain the Certifi- 
cate of Competency they must pass this 
examination and also receive a good report 
from the inspector on their library work 
in a school. 

(e) In-Service Training. <A _ district 
inspector chooses a centre with a good but 
unclassified school library. Fifteen to twenty 
teachers of his inspectorial district then 
organize this collection in one day’s con- 
centrated work under the guidance of the 
Library Services Officer and his team. 

In one metropolitan district the school 
librarians meet one afternoon per month to 
discuss their problems. It is to be hoped 
that in the future this practice will be 
extended to other districts. 

2. Catholic Education Office-—The Direc- 
tor of Catholic Education, Rev. Father John 
Kelly, stated that the Catholic Registered 
Schools have no training course for lib- 
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rarians. In some schools use is made of 
part-time assistance from people who are 
already trained librarians. 


3. Mercer House—Training College for 
Teachers in Registered Schools.—There is 
no course for training teacher-librarians as 
yet, but the librarian gives six library lec- 
tures to all trainees in the first year of their 
course. Students are also taken on visits to 


* municipal libraries so that they may learn the 


resources available. 


Children’s Librarians. 


The Library Training School of the 
Public Library of Victoria conducts a 
course of lectures on the training of chil- 
dren’s librarians in conjunction with its 
Proficiency Certificate. 

One hour per week for a period of twelve 
weeks is allotted to this section of the 
course. The lectures cover topics from the 
Registration syllabus, such as the evaluation 
of children’s literature, book selection, story 
telling, the teenage library, school libraries 
and the library period, and the scope and 
function of the children’s library. 


The course is designed to interest students 
in the field of work with children and to 
provide a background for further study. 
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Branch News 


NEW SOUTH WALES 


A general meeting of the Branch was held 
in the Library of the McMaster Laboratory, 
University of Sydney, on 31st October, 
1957. 

Miss Betty Doubleday, M.A., Librarian 
of the C.S.I.R.O., addressed the meeting on 
“Technical Information Services to the Pub- 
lic—Whose Responsibility ?” 

Miss Doubleday said that technical col- 
leges and universities should provide and 
maintain a first-class library service as part 
of their teaching apparatus, and should also 
teach their students the proper use of the 
literature of their field; many students are 
today out of date before they graduate. 
However, she rejected the idea that public 
technical services should be based on tech- 
nical colleges; she considered adequate 
library service for themselves is the most 
they can hope to achieve. 

Organized co-operation between all types 
of libraries Miss Doubleday sees as the 
answer to the problem, particularly the State 
and municipal libraries and the libraries with 
specialized collections attached to govern- 
ment departments and semi-government 
instrumentalities and to research and _ pro- 
fessional associations. The responsibility for 
organizing such co-operation should, she 
considered, be shouldered by the State 
libraries. 

The annual cocktail party of the N.S.W. 
Branch was held on 13th December in the 
staff amenities room of the Sydney Tech- 
nical College. It was attended by Mr. John 
Metcalfe, Mr. and Mrs. G. Richardson, Mr. 
R. McGreal, Mr. G. Remington, and over 
go members of the Branch. Miss Thurles 
Thomas, President of the N.S.W. Branch, 
and Mr. T. B. Southwell, Vice-President, 
received the guests, and Miss Thomas later 
gave a short welcoming address. The Uni- 
versity of Technology staff had kindly 
allowed the use of their staff room by the 
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Branch, and Miss E. Sims and her library 
staff provided the flowers and decorations 
for it. 


N.S.W. Central Coast Branch 


In the past few months, the Branch’s two 
most important projects for revealing and 
utilizing this area’s library resources, the 
Union catalogue of books in certain subject 
fields and the Union list of serials, have 
proceeded satisfactorily and are certainly 
worth all the work that has gone into them. 

Recent meetings of the Branch were: 


June: Mr. L. J. Cullen: Bookbinding and 
repairs for librarians. Mr. Cullen gave a 
very informative talk with practical demon- 
strations of the techniques he mentioned, 
and his talk should have been of real and 
immediate value to those present. 

September: This meeting was held over 
from August to enable Branch members who 
attended the General Conference in Adelaide 
to report on the Conference. It was clear 
that the Conference had been quite success- 
ful and that our members had contributed 
to that success. 

October: Mr. G. Ferguson, Publishing 
Director of Angus & Robertson, spoke to 
the Branch on publishing in Australia. This 
was one of the most interesting papers that 
this Branch has ever had presented to it. 

Our Committee for Work with Children 
was again very active during 1957. Papers 
presented were: 

April: Miss H. Giffen: The Relationship 
of the School Library to the Public Library. 

July: Mr. Hargreaves, Inspector of 
Schools, spoke on children’s poetry. 

Attendance at both meetings was very 
good and the papers were enthusiastically 
received. 

The Branch Council for 1958 is: 


President: Professor J. J. Auchmuty. 
Hon. Secretary: Mr. L. Miller. 
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Hon. Treasurer: Mrs. A. C; Purser. 

Councillors: Mr. E. Flowers, Mrs. P. 
Flowers, Dr. E. Freeze, Miss H. Giffen, 
Miss M. Scott. 

The Committee for Work with Children 
for 1958 is: Miss H. Giffen (Convener), 
Miss M. Cribb, Mrs. W. Folkard, Miss A. 
Powrie, Mrs. A. Purser. 

The Branch Observer for 1958 is Mr. L. 
Miller. 


VICTORIA 


The following officers have been elected 
for 1958: 


President: Mr. Graeme Macfarlan. 

Vice-President: Dr. Andrew Fabinyi. 

Secretary: Miss Jean Hagger. 

Treasurer: Miss Dorothea Garrett. 

Representative Councillors: Dr. C. Irving 
Benson, Mr. H. A. Gregory. 

Mr. Barrett Reid, formerly on the staff 
of the Public Library of Victoria, has been 
appointed as Field Officer of the Free 
Library Service Board. 

Three Victorian members will be joining 
the staff of the Carnegie Library of Pitts- 
burgh during 1958. They are Miss Louise 
Baxter, Children’s Librarian at the Coburg 
Municipal Library; Miss Irene McNamara, 
of the Defence Department; and Miss 
Merlie Cuzens, of the Repatriation Depart- 
ment. Miss Mary Cameron, of Sulphates 
Ltd., has already left to take an appointment 
with the Brooklyn Public Library. 

The final quarterly meeting for 1957 was 
held on t1oth December in the Murdoch 
Gallery, National Gallery of Victoria. The 
meeting took the form of a late afternoon 
Christmas party and a most enjoyable time 
was had by the members and their guests. 


QUEENSLAND 


The most important developments in the 
library field in Queensland since the last 
issue of the Journal have been the establish- 
ment of two new regional library services. 

The first meeting of the Central Western 
Regional Library Service Board was held in 
Barcaldine on 14th November. Miss Marie 
McCosker, of the staff of the Public Library 
of Queensland, was appointed Regional 


Librarian, and has since taken up her duties 
at Barcaldine. Participating councils are the 
Shires of Barcaldine, Blackall, Barcoo, 
Jericho, Isisford and Winton. 


The North Western Regional Library 
Service Board met for the first time at 
Cloncurry on 28th November. Regional 
headquarters of the service are to be at 
Mt. Isa, and Miss Berenice Culhane, of the 
Public Library of Queensland staff, was 
appointed as Regional Librarian. Partici- 
pating councils are the Cloncurry, Boulia, 
McKinlay, Richmond, Carpentaria and 
Croydon shires. 

Miss Myra Jones, of Curyo, via Birchip, 
Victoria, commenced duty as _ Regional 
Librarian of the South Western Regional 
Library Service in September. Libraries are 
now operated by this Service at Charleville, 
Mitchell, Cunnamulla, Quilpie, Morven, 
Tambo, Augathella and Thargomindah, and 
a service is to be established at Mungallala 
at an early date. 


The South Western, Central Western, 
and North Western Regional Library Ser- 
vices cover a total area of 277,000 square 
miles, which is over two-fifths of the area 
of the State. It is to be noted that all 
libraries in this area are totally free. 


The annual general meeting of the 
Branch, during which office bearers for 
1958 were announced, was held in the Oxley 
Memorial Library on 29th October, but un- 
fortunately was not well attended. 


TASMANIA 


The Tasmanian Branch held a series of 
meetings during the year at which the users 
of libraries were invited to voice opinions 
and criticism of the libraries they use. One 
meeting dealt with school and children’s 
libraries, another with the reference and 
lending services of the State Library and a 
third with the available and desirable facili- 
ties in special libraries. These meetings were 
appreciated by all participants and helped 
in some measure to increase the understand- 
ing of our work. 

A very successful end-of-year dinner was 
held in December, at which the Branch 
President (Mr. D. H. Borchardt) was 
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wished bon voyage for his forthcoming tour 
of the U.S.A. and Europe. 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA 


The August meeting was addressed by 
Mr. Eric Kent of Albert’s Bookshop. He 
spoke on problems of book supply and the 
special difficulties faced by the Australian 
bookseller. 

In September reports on the Adelaide 
conference were considered while the 
November meeting heard Mr. Michael Yel- 
lend on the subject of “Two American 
Novelists”. 

Arrangements are now in hand for con- 
tinuation of professional training during 
1958. A preliminary course will again be 
held. A registration course in R6 and R8& 
is to be organized. All lectures will be given 
in the evening at Perth Technical College, 
under the sponsorship of the Education 
Department and the Library Board. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA 


A very successful extraordinary meeting 
of the Branch was held on 1st October. The 
purposes of this meeting were: 


(1) To elect Branch Council for 1958. 
Those elected to the principal offices 
were: President, Professor W. G. K. 
Duncan, M.A., Ph.D.; Secretary, 
Miss K. L. Andersen, B.A., A.L.A.; 
Treasurer, Mr. D. W. Dunstan. 

(2) To receive reports of Council meet- 
ings. 

(3) To discuss the following topics: 
“Equal Pay for Equal Work in the 
Library Profession”, “Should the 
Federal Structure of Sections be 

_ Abolished and Sections Become Com- 
mittees of Branches”, “Should the 
L.A.A. Have an Attitude Towards 
Censorship?”, “The Adelaide Con- 
ference in Retrospect”, “The Asso- 
ciation’s Role in the Promotion of 
Free Public Libraries (particularly 
as this applies to South Australia), 
“The South Australian Branch pro- 
gramme for 1958”. 

* Lively discussion on all these topics was 
a feature of the evening. 
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The final Branch meeting for the year 
was held on 16th October, when Dr. Penny, 
Principal of Adelaide Teachers’ College, 
spoke on the subject “Are Children Inter- 
ested in Culture?”. This was a combined 
meeting with the South Australian division 
of the Children’s Libraries Section. 


The South Australian divisions of the 
Children’s Libraries Section and Special 
Libraries Section are to conduct seminars 
and lectures for candidates studying for 
registration papers R5 and Rio, in 1958. 
The former is also to hold a summer school 
for teacher-librarians in January, 1958. 


In its efforts to promote the establishment 
of free public libraries in this State the 
Branch has completed the distribution of its 
pamphlet “Public Libraries for South Aus- 
tralia” to all municipal authorities and local 
newspapers in the State. 


The Branch was sorry to lose one of its 
members, Mr. P. Russell, in October, when 
he left Adelaide to take a position with the 
C.S.LR.O, in Canberra. Mr. Russell had 
taken an active part in the activities of the 
Branch and had been Secretary of the South 
Australian division of the Special Libraries 
Section for some time. 


South Australia’s First Municipal 
Library 


One of the most important events in the 
history of library development in South 
Australia took place on Wednesday, 11th 
December, 1957, when the Premier of South 
Australia, the Rt. Hon. Sir Thomas Play- 
ford, opened South Australia’s first muni- 
cipal library at Elizabeth. 


On the first day alone 480 persons were 
registered and over 1,000 books borrowed. 
At times up to half a dozen librarians were 
needed to cope with the rush, which con- 
tinues unabated as this goes to press. Mr. 
D. W. Dunstan has been seconded from the 
staff of the Public Library to take charge 
of the new library. 


The Elizabeth and Salisbury Council are 
to be congratulated on being the first local 
governing body in South Australia to take 
advantage of the Libraries (Subsidies) Act, 
whereby a local authority may establish a 
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free public library supported by the Lib- 
raries Board and the State Government. 

The tremendous enthusiasm aroused by 
the opening of this first local library will, 
it is hoped, encourage many other municipal 
authorities to establish their own libraries 
in the near future. 


Section News 
CHILDREN’S LIBRARIES SECTION 


The Section Committee for 1958 is as 
follows: 
President: Miss. Cynthia Paltridge (Tas- 
mania). 

Past President: 
(Victoria). 

Corresponding Secretary: Miss Jennifer 
A. Smith (Tasmania). 

Honorary Treasurer: Miss Janet Dodd- 
ridge (Tasmania). 

N.S.W. Division Representative: Miss E. 


Mr. Warwick Eunson 


Hill. 

Qld. Division Representative: Miss J. 
Smith, 

S.A. Division Representative: Mr. G. 
Farmer. 

Vic. Division Representative: Miss K. 
O'Keeffe. 

W.A. Division Representative: Miss T. 
Robertson. 

A.C.T. Representative: Mrs. M. Fox. 

Tas. Representative: Miss Jennifer 
Smith. 


Presidents and Secretaries of the State 
Divisions for 1958 are: 
N.S.W.: 
President, Miss G. J. Fardell, School 
Library Service. 
Secretary, Miss G. Tod. 


South Australia: 


President, Mr. D. Hall, Northfield 
Primary School. 
Secretary, Mr. G. Farmer, Public 


Library of S.A.> 
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Victoria : 
President, Mrs. E. Simpson, Hailey- 
bury College. 
Secretary, Miss D. Hollyock, Burwood 
Teachers’ College. 
Western Australia: 
President, Mr. W. Anderson, Educa- 
tion Department. 
Secretary, Mrs. M. Williams. 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES SECTION 


New South Wales Division 

The 1958 Committee will be as follows: 

Miss J. M. Murray (Chairman) (Aus- 

tralian Paper Manufacturers Ltd.). 

Miss B. Evans (Secretary/Treasurer ) 

(Metal Trades Employers’ Associa- 
tion). 

Miss A. Culey (C.S.1.R.O. McMaster 

Animal Health Laboratory). 

Miss B. E. Johnston (C.S.1.R.O. Division 

of Food Preservation). 

Miss M. Lundie (W. D. Scott & Co. 

Pty. Ltd.). 
Mrs. C. B. McKay (Commonwealth 
Industrial Gases Limited). 

Miss H. J. McKay (Department of 

Education ). 
H. J. D. Meares (Colonial Sugar 
Refining Company ). 
Mr. S. B. Page (Electricity Commission 
of N.S.W.). 

Miss J. M. Scott (Standard Telephones 

and Cables Pty. Ltd.). 

Mr. C. E. Smith (N.S.W. Film Council). 

The Lists of Periodical Holdings in 
Special Libraries in New South Wales are 
being distributed by Mr. Smith of the 
N.S.W. Film Council Library, 61 Hunter 
Street, Sydney, and early this year work will 
commence on the supplements to bring it 
up to date. 

A letter has been received from Mr. Wil- 
kinson, of the Department of Agriculture 
Library, written en route to Chicago, where 
he has been awarded a scholarship at the 
Graduate Library School, University of 
Chicago. Mr. Wilkinson has visited a num- 


Mr. 
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ber of university and agricultural depart- 
ment libraries in Hawaii and on the west 
coast of the United States, and also in 
Denver, Colorado. Several of these visits 
were arranged for him by the Special 
Libraries Association. 


Victorian Division 

The final meeting of the Division for 1957 
was held on 20th November. Mr. I. McLean, 
the Chief Archivist of the Commonwealth 
National Library addressed us on “Archives 
in Relation to Special Libraries”. It was 
regrettable that, coming so close to the 
Association’s examinations, this meeting was 
not as well attended as usual. Those who 
were able to be present found this a most 
informative and interesting talk on a sub- 
ject of which many of us previously knew 
very little. 

The Committee would like to record its 
thanks to Mrs. Robinson and the Director 
of the Department of Civil Aviation for 
allowing their theatrette to be used as our 
meeting place throughout the year. 


South Australian Division 
The officers elected for 1958 are as 
follows: 
Chairman: Mr. W. R. Hobden. 
Secretary/Treasurer : Mr. S. E. Casson. 
Committee: Misses Burden, Holland, 


Susman. 
Auditor: Mr. J. A. Wells. 


Western Australian Group 

This year there is an increase in member- 
ship of the Group, which is now about 22, 
including four corporate members. 

At the first meeting of the year it was 
decided to try to increase the number of 
members. New libraries are being estab- 
lished in Western Australia and it was also 
felt that a number of firms had valuable 
collections of books and periodicals and that 
an effort should be made to interest them 
in our library group. A film evening was 
arranged and representatives of some of 
these firms were invited, together with some 
members of the W.A. Branch. Although 
not as many visitors attended as we hoped, 
‘those who came were interested and our 
efforts did result in a few new members. 
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At one evening meeting a member gave 
impressions of her visit to libraries in Mel- 
bourne and Hobart and some of her com- 
ments were most helpful. 

Shortly after the Adelaide conference 
there was a meeting at which those who 
attended the conference gave an account of 
some of the sessions and the libraries 
visited. 

A short business session preceded the 
social which was the final gathering for the 
year. Visitors and members enjoyed seeing 
colour films of England and the Antarctic. 


The executive elected for 1958 is: 


President: Dr. J. F. Woolcott, Librarian, 
Department of Health, Perth. 

Secretary/Treasurer: Miss J. C. Kahan, 
Librarian, C.S.I.R.O., University 
Grounds, Nedlands, W.A. 


UNIVERSITIES SECTION 


The annual general meeting of the South 
Australian Division of the Section was held 
on 4th November and the following officers 
were elected for 1958: 

President/Convener: Miss M. Sorrell. 

Secretary/Treasurer: Miss S. Correll. 

Three Committee Members: Miss M. 

Burns, Miss M. Rooney, and Miss B. 
Byrne, who is also the division’s 
representative on the South Aus- 
tralian Branch Council. 

Since the conference the Executive has 
been considering various proposals for the 
independent publication of papers delivered 
at the Section’s meeting during the con- 
ference. However, no definite plan has yet 
been evolved. 

According to the Registrar’s report the 
total financial membership of the Section 
in December, 1957, was 161, which shows 
a gratifying increase. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE NEW SOUTH 
WALES BRANCH CONFERENCE 


The New South Wales Branch of the 
Library Association of Australia will shortly 
be publishing the Proceedings of the Branch 
conference held in October, 1956. The Pro- 
ceedings will be published in roneoed form 
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and will be available at the end of February, 
1958. The price will be 10/- per copy 
post free. Please address requests to 
Mr. C. E. Smith, Treasurer, New South 
Wales Branch, Library Association of Aus- 
tralia, c.o. Library, Film Council, Blashki 
Building, 61 Hunter Street, Sydney. 
Cheques and postal notes should be made 
payable to Mr. C. E. Smith or to the Library 
Association of Australia (N.S.W. Branch). 


LIST OF PERIODICAL HOLDINGS IN 
SPECIAL LIBRARIES IN 
NEW SOUTH WALES 


The new edition of the “List of Periodical 
Holdings in Special Libraries in New South 
Wales” is now complete and copies are 


available at 10/- a copy (plus 3/- postage) 
from Mr. C. E. Smith, N.S.W. Film Council 
Library, 61 Hunter Street, Sydney. 


The List comprises 307 pages and includes 
entries of the holdings of fifty-two special 
libraries, many of them not included in 
Pitt’s “Union Catalogue of Scientific 
Periodicals in Australian Libraries”, which 
makes the List a useful supplement to Pitt’s 
catalogue. 

More than 3,000 periodicals are listed, and 
the introduction includes the L.A.A. Inter- 
library Loan Code, and a Suggested Pro- 
cedure for Disposal of Duplicate Periodical 
Material. 

The List will be kept up to date by supple- 
ments which will be issued regularly. 


A review appears on page 246. 


We’re delighted . . 


An Island of Re 


» « « everyone is delighted with the new 


tailing in a Lake of Parking 


. Brisbane is delighted 


Chermside Drive-in Shopping Centre 


It's a dream come true . . a fabulous “big city’ store where you can shop with 
effortless ease . . . where you will find variety, glamour, something for everybody. 
You can park without effort in the 700-car parking area (no dockets to present, no 
charge, no chalk marks). Walk a few steps and you're inside a complete shopping centre. 
Here you will find many specialty shops in addition to a wise old department store, all 
under the one roof. Find pleasure in your shopping for every member of the family 
. . « pile the youngsters into the car and come as you are . . . become acquainted with 
this wonderful new way to shop. 
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For the Librarian’s Library— 


ALA. Rules for Filing Catalogue Cards, Chicago, 1942. 25/9 


Beetle, Clara (Ed.)—A.L.A. Cataloguing Rules for Author and Title Entries. Second 
Edition, Chicago, 1949, 64/3. 


Drury, Francis K. W.—Book Selection. Chicago, 1930. 37/-. 

Education Book Guide. Compiled by the National Book League, London, 1956, 20/9. 

Haykin, Judson—Subject Headings: A Practical Guide. Washington, D.C., 195). 
2579. 


Lamb, J. P.—Commercial and Technical Libraries. London, 1955. 34/9, 
McColvin, Lienel R.—Public Library Services for Children. Paris, 1957. 15/-. 


Vicon, Margaret—tntroduction te the Cataloguing and Classification of Books. Second 
Edition, Chicago, 1943. 42/-, 


Merrill, William Stetson——Code for Classifiers. Principles governing the consistent placing 
of teoks a system of classification. Chicago, 1954. 25/9. 


Murison, William John—The Public Library: Its Origins, Purpose and asa 
Social Institution. London, 955, 17/6. 


Public Library Service: A Guide to Evaluation, with Minimum Standards. With supplement, 
“Cost of Public Library Service in 1956". Chicago, 1956, 25/9. 


Roberts, A. D.—Intreduction te Reference Books. Third Edition, London, 1956. 29/9. 


Sovage, Ernest A.—Manual of Book Classification and Display for Public Libraries. 
London, 1949. 20/6, 


Smith, F. Seymour—-What Shall 1 Read Next?. A personal selection of twentieth century 
English books. Cambridge, 1953. 20/9. 


Smith, F. Seymour—Know-How Books, An annotated bibliography of ‘do-it-yourself 
books for the handyman and of introductions to science, art, history and literature 
for the beginner and home student. London, 1956. 34/9. 


Thornton, John L.—Classies of Li 
librarianship. London, 1957. 44/9, 


Viswanathan, C. ee ae and Practice. A guide to the student of library 


ecience. Banares, 1954 


Further selected readings in the history of 


WE ALWAYS CARRY AN EXTENSIVE STOCK OF LIBRARY REFERENCE BOOKS. 


CHESHIRES 


338 LITTLE COLLINS STREET, MELBOURNE 
Phone MU9532 
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A WOMAN OF OBSERVATION 


Few women of genius ever led a more 
uneventful life than English novelist 
Jane Austen. She rarely left her home 
and never allowed her literary work to 
interfere with her domestic duties. 

But Miss Austen possessed remark- 
able powers of observation, and from 
what she saw of middle-class provincial 
society, she drew a. wealth of incident. 

Take this vignette from Sense and 
Sensibility: “Lady Middleton . . . exerted 
herself to ask Mr. Palmer if chere was 
any news in the paper. ‘No, none at 
all,’ he replied, and read on.” The 


newspaper was obviously just as indis- 
pensable in Miss Austen’s time as it is 
today. 

Then, a circulation of 4,000 was 
considered large. 

Today, many newspaper circulations 
are reckoned in hundreds of thousands 
— even millions. 

Developments, such as high-speed 
printing presses, have made this pos- 
sible. 

Lubrication of this intricate machinery 
is vital. It is just one of the uses to 
which high-grade- SHELL lubricants 
are put. 

Shell serves Australia . . 
YOU CAN BE SURE OF (Sued) 
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oe AUGTRALASIAN MEDICAL. PUBLISHING CO. LTD. = 
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